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ONE HUNDRED SONGS BY TEN MASTERS 


I 

JOHANNES BRAHMS 


W HEN Mendelssohn died, in 1847, Ed- 
uard Marxsen said : A great master has 
passed away, but Brahms is growing up to be a 
greater still.” Johannes Brahms was at that time 
seventeen years old. He was a pupil of Marxsen, 
who was a prominent music teacher in Hamburg, 
where Brahms was born. The prophecy came 
true, for Brahms is now generally acknowledged 
the superior of Mendelssohn, at least as a com- 
poser of symphonies, chamber music, and songs. 

In 1853 Schumann made a sensation by pro- 
claiming Brahms the new “musical Messiah.” 
He had seen only a few of his earliest works, but 
these convinced him that here was a man who 
would open “new paths” in the musical world. 
It has been suggested that this extravagant praise 
of the young Brahms was inspired partly by the 
faft that Schumann did not like Wagner, whom 
others looked on as the “musical Messiah;” that 
at the time when he wrote this article, his mind 
was already clouded by what, a few years later, 
developed into fatal insanity; and that he was nat- 
urally prgudiced in favor of Brahms because his 
own influence was remedied in the young man’s 
music. But no one can read about the ardent 
hiendship between these two men without feeling 
that Schumann was sincere when he gave Brahms 
so splendid a send-off. 

Notwithstanding this recommendation, the 
young man did not have a “walk-over.” When 
he was a boy of ten he played the piano so well 
that an American manager wanted to engage him 
fora tour. Yet Brahms never prospered as a con- 
cert pianist, and soon gave up efforts in that di- 
redfion. One season he made his living by play- 
ing dance music in a hotel at a German summer 
resort. As a composer, he made his first hit with 
a series of Hungarian dances, which he got from 
the famous violinist Remenyi, who had engaged 
him for a tour as his accompanist. But he was not 


generally classed with the masters till after the 
produdtion of his German Requiem^ in 1868, when 
he was thirty-five years old. 

At that time he had violent opponents, who, 
when that work was produced in Vienna, adbually 
hissed it. These hisses were an echo of similar 
demonstrations made some years previously, in 
Leipzig, against the same master’s first piano 
concerto; a demonstration which angered Brahms 
very much, and subsequently he signed a public 
protest against Wagnerian tendencies in music. 
Some have thought that it was a foolish thing to 
do, for Wagnerism was destined to prevail. Yet 
Brahms did not suffer from such partisanship; on 
the contrary, his being pitted at so early a date 
against Wagner as the champion of the conser- 
vative party gave him a prominence which he 
would not otherwise have enjoyed at that time. 
It may be added that while Wagner never cared 
for Brahms’s music, Brahms liked some of Wag- 
ner’s, echoes of which may be heard in several 
of his works. There was really no reason why the 
respeftive admirers of these composers should 
have come to hisses and blows, for there was no 
competition between their idols. Brahms wrote 
no operas, while Wagner wrote hardly anything 
but operas. 

The perpetuation of the fight was due largely 
to the antics of the popular Viennese critic. Dr. 
Hanslick, to whom every page by Brahms was 
celestial, and every page by Wagner infernal. 
Brahms himself had some violent prgudices, but 
on the whole he was peace-loving, and his range 
of sympathies was wide. While Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, and Schubert were his musical gods, 
he also enjoyed Bizet’s Carmen and revelled in 
the delightful dance melodies of Johann Strauss, 
who was one of his most intimate friends. At gen- 
eral social gatherings Brahms was apt to be sar- 
castic and disagreeable. There is a story that one 
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evening, on leaving, he said to the hostess: “If 
there is any one here to-night whom I have not 
offended, I beg his pardon ! ” 

To his friends he was most sympathetic, and 
to women usually most courteous. It is said that 
he was once in love, but did not propose, because 
he felt he could not, at that time, support a wife. 
In later years, when he became wealthy, he was 
still content with the friendship of women. Fore- 
most among these were Clara Schumann, the 
widow of the composer, and Frau Herzogenberg. 
The letters written by him to the last-named and 
her husband have been published, together with 
their answers. The letters by Frau Herzogenberg 
should be read by all admirers of Brahms, not 
only because of their sincere enthusiasm, but be- 
cause of their no less sincere censures. Brahms 
disliked adulation or lionizing; and one reason 
why he esteemed this woman was that she never 
hesitated to tell him the plain truth about his 
latest pieces or songs, which he usually submitted 
to her. She knew that his chief fault was the incli- 
nation to write too much — to compose at times 
when mere technical skill had to take the place 
of real inspiration. Once she asked him frankly : 
“ Why, dear master, when you can produce gold, 
do you so often give us brass ? ” 

There is much brass among the hundred and 
ninety-six songs of Brahms ; also, a good deal of 
silver. That the ten Lieder sele<fted for this vol- 
ume are of the golden sort all admirers of Brahms 
will be ready to grant. Thirty others of the bet- 
ter sort are included in James Huneker’s collec- 
tion printed in the Musicians Library; while good 
descriptions of all the important Brahms songs 
may be found in Fuller- Maitland’s volume on 
this composer, and in Evans’s exhaustive vol- 
ume on Brahms’s vocal music. These writers are 
among the leading admirers of Brahms. Mr. Hu- 
neker claims for him a place among the roman- 
tic composers. Though he is " the greatest con- 
trapuntist after Bach, the greatest architedonist 
after Beethoven, yet, in his songs he is nearly as 
naive, as manly, as tender as Robert Burns.” He 
set to music the various verse of fifty-nine poets, 
and “he was not always careful in his seledion 


of this verse.” “He loves the open air, the clouds, 
the grass, the lilacs.” “ The scholastic pessimism 
that intrudes occasionally in his instrumental mu- 
sic is often interrupted in his songs by bursts of 
humor, jesting, student gaiety.” He was “pecul- 
iarly happy in his delineation of the naive moods 
hidden in the native folksongs. While he never 
quite reached the adorable simplicity of Haiden- 
rdslein^ his Little Sandman {Sandmdnnchen) and 
other songs of this charader are a close second 
to Schubert. He is also the interpreter of souls 
discouraged, of the aspirations of those whom 
sorrow has crushed.” 

The fad that no fewer than thirty-three of the 
one hundred and twenty-one works of Brahms 
that have appeared with opus numbers are sets 
of songs indicates almost as strong a prediledion 
for the Lied on his part as Schubert had. This is 
due in part to his love of poetry. He read a great 
deal, and prided himself so much on his choice of 
verses for his music that he frequently expressed 
the hope that somebody might publish in a sepa- 
rate volume the poems used by him. This was 
adually done. 

Perhaps the principal charm of the Brahms 
songs lies in their rhythmic features, which in- 
clude many agreeable surprises. Professor Niecks 
could not find in these Lieder Schumann’s glow 
of feeling, fragrance of poetry, and magic of ro- 
mance. Tchaikovsky wentso far as to declare that 
Brahms was altogether incapable of melodic in- 
vention. The ten songs in this volume eloquently 
refute that statement. In some of the others, the 
melody is of an instrumental rather than of a 
vocal type, and occasionally, as in Schumann, the 
piano predominates too much over the voice. Yet 
for the most part the Brahms songs, even when 
of the “silver” or “brass” kind, are effedive for 
the voice, which is the reason why, unfortunately, 
some of the poorer ones are favored by singers. 
For several years Brahms’s songs have been sung, 
in Germany, at any rate, more frequently than 
the songs of any other master. This in itself does 
not prove anything, for there was a time when 
Mendelssohn’s songs were more in fiivor than 
any others, whereas now nobody sings them. But 
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Brahms’s best songs — those in this volume and 
some others — will live longer than any of Men- 
delssohn’s. 

A paragraph in Richard von Perger’s excellent 
little book on Brahms (Reclam edition) may here 
be translated by way of concluding this intro- 
du( 5 tion : 

‘‘Most popular of Brahms’s works, and de- 
servedly so, are his numerous songs. ... In these 
the German master is in his element. He steers 
clear of the contemporary mania for declama- 
tion, which would transform the art song into a 
piano piece with a dry recitation, and although 
he always gives due importance to the words, 
he nevertheless puts the chief emphasis on the 
song-tone and a fine melodic line. To be sure, 
the exuberant, abundant melodic flow of Schu- 
bert and Schumann was not at his command; 
but Brahms’s melodies, even when they sound a 
popular strain, are always noble and seledt. The 
master lays bare to us in his songs the whole 
depth of his rich soul-life, and he understands, 
especially with his melancholy songs, how to 
move and delight us.” 

I. My dueen {IVie hist du mine Konigin). This 
is one of the greatest of German songs, Brahms 
in every measure. It is the ninth and last of a 
group published as opus 32, and it comes, in the 
words of Fuller-Maitland, “as a most welcome 
climax of obvious beauty after various intense 
emotions have been portrayed.” Placed under a 
microscope, the song is seen not to be flawless. 
As the same writer remarks, it shows that “ there 
is some truth in the charges of occasional faulty 
accentuation laid to the door of Brahms; the me- 
lodic opening phrase allows of no break at the 
point where the comma would warn the reader of 
the words that a break must be made ; the heavi- 
est accents fall on the first syllable of‘meine’ and 
the last of ‘ Konigin,’ and, after the first line, where 
it is essential that the words should run on to 
complete the sentence, there is a break in the mu- 
sical phrase.” But “hard indeed must be the heart, 
and dull the hearing, of any pedant who should 
resist the appeal of the lovely song on account 
of a momentary infraftion of a rule which Brahms 
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elsewhere shows himself most careful to observe. 
For the song, from the first note to the last, is one 
of the immortal lyrics of the world, and it is quite 
clear that the musical theme could not have been 
so twisted and changed as to provide an ideal 
musical equivalent for the opening words with- 
out a sacrifice of absolute musical beauty which 
we may well imagine that Brahms was reluctant 
to make.” 

2. Slumber Song {RuheySUssliebchen).'T\it com- 
poser of the New World symphony, Antonin 
Dvorak (whose genius Brahms discovered), once 
said to the editor of this volume that to his taste 
the best songs composed since Schubert were the 
Magelonenliederoi Brahms, opus 33 . They are set- 
tings of fifteen poems from Tieck’s Magelone. This 
judgment is surprising because the group has 
serious defeds, which the most ardent Brahms- 
ites do not deny. That the set “does not make 
a very efFedive cycle when performed in its en- 
tirety ” is of no special importance, for the same 
is true of the cycles of Beethoven, Schubert, 
and Schumann. But it is surprising that Brahms 
should have failed to make use of the dramatic 
opportunities offered by the poems. There are 
no reminiscent themes to give coherence to the 
songs, and, as Fuller-Maitland admits, “ there is 
not even an attempt at local color, nor is Sulima’s 
song any more Oriental in charader than the rest.” 
The story, too long to tell here, may be found 
in the appendix to volume one of Miss May’s 
Life of Brahms. The ninth of the fifteen songs, 
Ruhoy SUssliebcheny is musically the most fasci- 
nating — “a magically beautiful lullaby ... in 
which the accompaniment seems to be provided 
by gently waving branches.” It is sung by Pierre 
while his lady sleeps. Tieck’s book was one of 
Brahms’s favorites when, as a boy of fourteen, 
he read it with the thirteen-year-old Lischen 
Giesemann. 

3. Cradle Song {Wiegenlied), It is odd that the 
most widely known of all the creations of Brahms 
should be a cradle song, for he was never mar- 
ried. He was rather unsocial, and to adults often 
sarcastic and rude, but for children he had a ten- 
der heart, and pockets full of presents. This ten- 
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derness is beautifully revealed in the present song, 
based on a poem by Karl Simrock. 

4. My heart is in bloom {Meine Liebe ist grBn). 
One of the favorite Brahms Liedery but not the 
most marvellous love song ever composed, as 
one might infer from Fuller-Maitland’s dithy- 
rambic superlatives: “Meine Liebe ist grUn . . . 
is one of the things concerning which it is im- 
possible to guess how it came into the creator’s 
brain. It is so ineffably spontaneous that it must 
seem to have been conceived in a single impulse 
and perfedfed at an instant. The glow of youth- 
ful passion has surely never been so superbly 
refledfed in music, and the mind cannot grasp 
any process by which it was evolved, or think of 
any moment at which it was incomplete.” Lillian 
Nordica was not fond of Brahms’s songs, but 
this one she liked, and she knew how to thrill an 
audience with it. 

5. Love Song {Minnelied). To the editor of this 
volume this seems the most inspired, spontane- 
ous, and delightful of Brahms’s vocal works — an 
adorable song. It shows, even more than Meine 
Liebe istgruny how love exercises its creative spell 
likewise over bachelor composers. Its originality 
is complete — no other composer has sung a song 
resembling it, and the piano part is Brahms in 
every measure. It is not sung as often as it should 
be, which is strange, for it rises to a most effec- 
tive climax. The interludes are very beautiful. 

6. The Disappointed Serenader {Vergebliches 
Stdndchen). “With animation and good humor” 
the composer wants this popular number to be 
sung. The text lacks refinement, but the music 
is “catchy.” Concerning it, Fuller-Maitland sup- 
plies this information: “Opus 84 bears the 
strange inscription, ‘ Fur eine oder zwei Stim- 
men,’ but it is unlikely that on any occasion any 
of them have been sung by two persons. The 
modern singer, especially in Germany, is so anx- 
ious to show how many different sorts of voice- 
produdtion he has learned, that he misses no op- 
portunity of singing songs in which two or more 
voices can be imitated. There is, indeed, an ad 
libitum part for the second voice simultaneously 
with the first, in the fifth of the set, Spannungy 


but here the music of each pair of stanzas is the 
same, and the male and female voices are sup- 
posed to alternate, as they are also in the best 
known of the set, Vergebliches Standcheny though 
this is always sung by one singer, who must per- 
sonify both the ardent lover and the disdainful 
lady at the window.” 

7. In Summer Fields {Feldeinsamkeit). In none 
of Brahms’s songs is his love of nature more con- 
vincingly portrayed than in this, which is a gen- 
eral hivorite. The poet pidures himself lying in 
the tall green grass, gazing at the blue sky and 
the white clouds floating past, leading his mind 
on to thoughts of eternal spaces ; and the pensive 
music refleds all this as in a mirror. “Never was 
a more perfed pidure of a summer noonday.” 

8. Sapphic Ode{Sapphische Ode). While roman- 
tic love did not play a part in Brahms’s life, he 
favored poems concerned with it. Hans Schmidt’s 
Sapphic Ode is one of these; it is frequently heard 
at recitals because of the popularity of Brahms’s 
setting. Regarding the corred interpretation of 
this song Fuller-Maitland warns those vocalists 
who are so fond of singing it that “ the last few 
bars of each verse, if performed in strid time, 
make the efied of a beautiful and well-ordered 
rallentando; if the time be slackened, over and 
above this, mere nonsense is the result.” 

9. A thought like music IWie Melodien zieht 
es mir). The greatest thing in music, after all, is 
spontaneity of melodic invention, ^e Melodien 
has it, and that is why it is one of the favored mas- 
tersongs, while so many others of Brahms’s one 
hundred and ninety-six Lieder are negleded. He 
himself knew that it was one of his best produds, 
for, just as Schubert used to introduce themes 
of his finest songs in his instrumental works, so 
Brahms makes an allusion to this song in his 
violin sonata in A major, which, though bearing 
an earlier opus number, was composed later. 

10. Lighter far is now my slumber {Immer leiser 
wird mein Schlummer). “A big song, though sad,” 
one admirer has charaderized this famous Lied. 
Edwin Evans, in his huge volume of six hundred 
pages in which all of Brahms’s vocal works are 
analyzed in detail, says of Immer leiser: “A pa- 
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thetic song, very delicately set, and containing which the accompaniment follows the voice; 
some choice harmonic progressions. There are afterwards taking an independent form with right- 
two verses, at the commencement of each of hand syncopation and bass counter-melody.” 



I 


PETER ILYITCH TCHAIKOVSKY 


W HILE music doubtless hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast, it is none the 
less true that musicians are much ^ven to squab- 
bling. In Russia, in the days of Rubinstein and 
Tchaikovsky, the musicians were divided into 
two hostile camps, and warfare was waged relent- 
lessly between them. On the one side were the 
Nationalists, who based their art largely on Rus- 
sian folk music, and otherwise strove to be unlike 
the composers of Germany, France, and Italy. 
On the other side were the Cosmopolitan com- 
posers — those who had come under the influ- 
ence of the masters of the countries named, and 
who preferred to invent and elaborate melodies 
of their own, rather than borrow folk-tunes. 
The leaders of this fadbion were Tchaikovsky and 
Rubinstein. The first of the Nationalists was 
Glinka, and the movement started by him with 
his opera A Life for the Czar culminated in The 
Stone Guest of Dargomijzsky, and the Boris Go- 
dounoffoi Moussorgsky. Rubinstein paid Glinka 
the compliment of calling him one of the greatest 
five of all composers; but to the later National- 
ists he referred as these young Russian compos- 
ers, who continue to confine themselves largely to 
popular and national themes, exposing thereby 
their poverty of invention, a lack which they 

attempt to conceal under the cloak of national- 

• >> 
ism. 

Outside of Russia, until a few years ago, the 
history of Russian music meant the story of the 
a<5bivities of Rubinstein and Tchaikovsky, whose 
works were the only ones horn that country that 
aroused a wide interest and general admiration 
in foreign parts. The Russian dancers have now 
made English, French, and American audiences 
acquainted with one branch of their “ national ” 
art, while, thanks largely to the magic of Chalia- 
pin, some of the Nationalistic operas have won 
attention and admiration. In America the efforts 
ofWusily Safonoff,Kurt Schindler,and Modest 
Altschuler, with his Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra, have made music-lovers, from New York to 
California, acquainted with the best concert works 


of the leading Russians, three of whom, at least 
— Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, and Stra- 
vinsky — show evidence of genius in their works. 
Even these, however, have not created as ravish- 
ingly beautiful melodies as did Rubinstein and 
Tchaikovsky, who will, for this reason, continue 
to be the most admired of the Russians, except 
by those who, figuratively speaking, value the 
peculiarities of national costumes more than the 
beauty of the women' who wear them. 

As a melodist, Tchaikovsky has very few 
equals. Who has not been thrilled to the mar- 
row by the heavenly melody opening the slow 
movement of his fifth symphony ? Can you point 
to anything more supremely lovely in the works 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, Bizet, 
Grieg, Verdi, or Wagner, than that inspired in- 
strumental song? There are many other melodies 
in his works almost equally beautiful ; and these 
account, in large part, for the extraordinary pop- 
ularity this greatest of the Russian masters has 
enjoyed during the last two decades. 

As melody is commonly assumed to be a pro- 
du<fb of the South, the melodiousness of Tchai- 
kovsky’s music is often ascribed to his having, 
as a youth, been very much interested in Italian 
opera. But his melody is as different from Italian 
melody as Russian folksong is from the Italian. 
Though intensely individual, his music is at the 
same time thoroughly Russian, being charafter- 
ized, in turn, by the climatic and ethnic melan- 
choly, the barbaric splendor, and the fierce Cos- 
sack energy of that people. How amazingly stu- 
pid not to recognize him as a Nationalist- — the 
very leader of the Nationalists! How ridiculous 
to make the use of borrowed folk-tunes the cri- 
terion of musical patriotism, thereby virtually 
excluding genius — that is, the faculty of creat- 
ing one’s own melodies ! Even Rubinstein was a 
Nationalist, in the larger and better sense of the 
word. He was the musical illustrator of the ori- 
entalism (partly Jewish) that is so important an 
element in the life and art of Greater Russia. 
And he achieved this musical orientalism not by 
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the easy process of plagiarizing folk-tunes, but 
by creating new melodies dyed in Semitic and 
Persian tints. 

The cosmopolitan element in Tchaikovsky’s 
art is accounted for partly by his studies and trav- 
els, and partly by his descent, there being some 
French and Polish blood in his veins. He was 
born in 1840, and died in 1893 of the cholera, 
nine days after he had conduced his Pathetic” 
Symphony, which soon became the most popular 
of all symphonic works the world over. The in- 
tense melancholy of this symphony, culminating 
in the heart-breaking agony of the adagio lamen- 
toso, gave rise to a rumor that he had committed 
suicide, after writing this score as a farewell to 
the world. There had been much in his life to 
make him unhappy; among other things, ill- 
health, an irritable temper, an unfortunate mar- 
riage, and the slowness of musicians in recogniz- 
ing his genius. 

His father, though not himself musical, had 
advised him to study music, and, at the Conser- 
vatory in St. Petersburg, Anton Rubinstein, who 
was one of his teachers, encouraged him, without, 
however, subsequently appreciating his worth. 
For some years he taught at the Moscow Con- 
servatory, and he also earned something by writ- 
ing musical criticisms for the press. The effort to 
earn his daily bread consumed so much of his 
energy that it is doubtful whether he could have 
written his ripest and greatest works had it not 
been for the assistance of a wealthy admirer, 
Madame von Meek, who gave him an annuity of 
six thousand roubles which enabled him to give 
up drudgery and devote himself to composition. 
This woman made it a condition of her generosity 
that he must never try to meet her; but they cor- 
responded a great deal. She asked him questions 
about himself, his works, his method of com- 
position, and a hundred other things, which he 
answered frankly, revealing to her his very soul. 
Much of this correspondence has been published 
in the story of his life written by his brother 
Modeste; a book which has been Englished 
by Rosa Newmarch, and which cannot be too 
warmly commended to all who would like to be 
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entertained while learning to understand the 
true inwardness of the music of this master. 

The greatest of his works are, no doubt, his six 
symphonies. Like Rubinstein, he composed one 
of the finest of all concertos for piano ; and, again 
like Rubinstein, he was least successful with his 
operas ; but he wrote a dozen or more songs which 
will long survive him, because of their beautiful 
and touching melodies. Of course, he wrote too 
many songs — always the same old story! — and 
many in his list of one hundred and seven are com- 
monplace or even trivial “pot-boilers.” Among 
his mature productions, however, there are many 
fine ones, which deserve to be more widely known ; 
songs which, as Rosa Newmarch has well said, 
“take our emotions by storm” — which is what 
real music lovers enjoy most of all things. One of 
Mrs. Newmarch ’s favorites is the Modem Greek 
founded on a mediaeval Dies Irae and treated 
with consummate skill. “As specimens of inten- 
sity of emotion,” she goes on to say, “ few of his 
songs equal The Dread Moment,oip\xs 28, and Day 
reigns {Only for Thee) ; in the first we have the ut- 
terance of despairing passion, in the second, the 
exultation and fervour of love crying aloud for 
recognition and fulfilment. In complete emotional 
contrast to these are the Slumber Songy opus 16 
— the words of which are a Russian version by 
Maikov of a Greek folk-poem — which is re- 
markable for tender and restrained sentiment, 
and Don Juan's Serenade, opus 38, a dashing 
song with a charaderistic ritornelle. Tchaikov- 
sky has been very happily inspired by the verses 
of Count Alexis Tolstoi, who wrote the text of 
his popular song At the Ball, in which the music, 
with its languid valse rhythm, refleds so subtly 
the paradoxical musings of the lover, vaguely 
captivated by a vision of radiant beauty that may 
signify 'woe or delight.’ In opus 54, Sixteen 
Songs for Children, the 'tearful minor’ is less 
conspicuous and the majority of the songs have 
an echo of national melody. It is impossible to 
deny the charm, the penetrating sweetness and 
sadness, and the vocal excellence of many of 
Tchaikovsky’s songs.” 

I. fVhy? {Warum?) James Huneker, in his 
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introduction to Forty Songs by ‘Tchaikovsky y aptly 
refers to this song as charming lyric, tender, 
graceful, rather Gallic than Russian.” But it is 
more than tender and graceful ; it is a passionate, 
brilliant effusion which, if sung with spirit, cannot 
fail to rouse an audience to great enthusiasm, pro- 
vided the pianist knows the words as well as the 
music and feels the thrill of the splendid climax 
beginning with the stringendo at the words, "Tell 
me why is my heart filled with fears,” and culmi- 
nating in the fff of " O my love.” The last eight 
measures are a lamentable anti-climax and should 
by all means be omitted, the pianist ending with 
the chord at a tempo. It is incomprehensible how 
a composer who was able to pen so inspired and 
spontaneous a song could have descended sud- 
denly to such bathos and twaddle, except on the 
theory that the applause following the singer’s 
last tone would drown the piano part anyway. 
There is much of that sort of thing in the music 
written for the opera house as well as the concert 
hall, and some of the greatest masters deserve 
censure and editing therefor. 

2. None but the lonely heart (Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht kennt). Another splendid song, betray- 
ing in every measure the spontaneity of true 
melodic genius. Mr. Huneker hardly exagger- 
ates when he declares that not Schubert him- 
self compassed the abysmal woe of this famous 
Goethe poem as did the Russian. " It is so won- 
derful a lyric that alone it would make a musical 
reputation.” Tchaikovsky was twenty-nine when 
he wrote this mastersong, also included in his 
opus 6. From first to last — his heartrending Pa- 
thetic Symphony — he revelled in the “luxury 
of woe” — a subject on which a German author 
has written a whole volume. 

3. Cradle Song [JViegenlied). Cradles are no 
longer in favor in the nurseries, but cradle songs 
in music rooms and concert halls will never cease 
to appeal because so many of the great masters 
have immortalized this species of composition. 
In comparing this Russian specimen with the 
cradle songs of Chopin, Brahms, and others, one 
marvels at the variety of rhythmic devices used 
to suggest the rocking motion. 


4. The Canary {Der Kanarienvogel).Tch2Sk.av- 
sky has little in common with Rubinstein ex- 
cept his abundant flow of melody. The Canary^ 
however, recalls Rubinstein’s Persian songs in 
its musical atmosphere and the quaintly oriental 
style of the poem. 

5. Some one said unto the fool {Einst zum Narren 
Jemand spricht). Thoroughly Russian is this song. 
Apart from its purely musical merits it is also of 
espedal interest because it shows Tchaikovsky in 
one of his rare humorous moods. Allegro giocoso 
— merry and jocular is his expression mark for it. 

6. To Sleep den Schlaf). Only those who 
have read the elaborate and fascinating life of 
Tchaikovsky by his brother can realize how a 
poem like this — a prayer that sleep and dreams 
at least may bring peace to those who are bend- 
ing under grievous loads, must have appealed to 
Tchaikovsky and stirred his musical fancy. 

7. Don Juan's Serenade {Stdndchen des Don 
Juan). This is not only Tchaikovsky’s “great- 
est song for low voice,” as Mr. Huneker calls it; 
it is one of the world’s mastersongs, a setting of 
Tolstoi’s poem which, if sung (and played) with 
spirit and in the right mood, never fails to delight 
an audience with its vision of the Andalusian 
lover addressing his beloved, and challenging all 
rivals to combat, in the true Spanish style. 

8. Whether day dawns {Ob heller Tag) is a gor- 
geous effusion — an ardent love song which in its 
mood presents a vivid contrast to most of this 
composer’s songs. 

9. Serenade {Sir'enade). Set to French words by 
Turquetiz, this song is less widely known than 
the Spanish Serenade of Don Juan, but thanks to 
Geraldine Farrar, who sings it frequently at her 
recitals, it is winning the popularity it deserves. 

10. Disappointment {Deception). None of the 
one hundred and seven songs of Tchaikovsky 
speaks to the heart more direc 5 tiy than this mel- 
ancholy ditty. In its melody simple as a folk- 
song, it is racy of the Russian soil, though written 
to French verses. Its racial sadness is empha- 
sized by the composer’s quaint harmonies, which 
haunt the memory. Emma Eames was the first 
to exhibit this gem to American audiences. 



EDVARD GRIEG 


N on E of the song-writers except Schubert 
created so large a number of absolutely 
new and entrancing melodies as Grieg ; yet, ow- 
ing to an incredibly stupid misunderstanding, he 
did not receive full credit during his lifetime for 
the genius which enabled him to create all these 
glorious melodies. It was known that he was an 
ardentadmirer of the folk-tunesof his nativecoun- 
try, and that he had arranged a number of them 
for the piano ; and from this it was assumed, in 
the most idiotic fashion, that the melodies of his 
one hundred and forty-six lyric songs were based 
on borrowed Norwegian folk-tubes. As a matter 
of fa< 5 t, every one of those one hundred and forty- 
six melodies is his own, as he himself assured me. 

A prominent American musician once wrote 
that he could not open a colledtion of Norwegian 
folk-tunes without seeing things that Grieg had 
borrowed. I challenged him to point to a single 
case; but he never did so, for obvious reasons. I 
myself have looked in vain through the folksong 
colledtions for any such borrowings. Another em- 
inent American musician said to me one day : “ It 
is no disgrace for a composer to be accused of 
borrowing folk-tunes; the greatest of them have 
done it." To which I replied : “ But it is disgrace- 
ful to accuse of this pra< 5 tice a composer who has 
never indulged in it.” 

Grieg’s arrangements of Norwegian folk-tunes 
are plainly marked as such. The rest of his pieces 
for piano, like those for orchestra, chorus, and 
solo voice, are entirely his own in melody, har- 
mony, and everything else. And it is on these 
compositions that his fame and popularity are based 
entirely; for, oddly enough, his arrangements of 
folk-music are almost unknown to the public as 
well as to nearly all musicians. Percy Grainger was 
the first great pianist to give them a prominent 
place on his American programmes, and he has 
written regarding them that “ Grieg was nowhere 
else more amazingly his own weird, partly selfish, 
partly heroic self, than in his settings for piano 
of Norwegian Folksongs, opus 66, and of Peasant 
Dances (Slaater), opus 72.” 


Norwegian folksongs are notable for their 
freshness and beauty; yet, as Philip Hale has 
aptly remarked, “ Look over these folksongs and 
see how superior to them in haunting beauty are 
the melodies of Grieg.” Genius, after all, is su- 
perior to the best the populace can produce col- 
ledively ! But the notion that Grieg borrowed his 
melodies was so prevalent that some other com- 
posers adhially used them freely in the belief 
that they were simply helping themselves to the 
common stores of wild honey ! 

I suggested to Grieg that he should have used 
the cudgel on those who treated him as one who 
had done little more than transplant wild flowers 
into his garden; but, unlike Wagner, he was not 
a fighter, and for this there were physical as well 
as temperamental reasons. In consequence of 
a severe attack of pleurisy at the time when he 
was a student at the Leipzig Conservatory, he 
was condemned to spend the remaining forty- 
seven years of his life with only one lung, which 
entailed much loss of vigor and acute suffering. 
He was born at Bergen in 1 843 ; and it was by 
the advice of the famous Norwegian violinist. 
Ole Bull, that he had been sent to Leipzig. His 
illness interrupted his studies; but he returned 
and completed them. He was surprised and dis- 
appointed to find that the idols of his youth, 
Chopin, Wagner,and Schumann, were not yet ap- 
preciated at the conservative Leipzig institution. 
He learned more from their works than from his 
professors. Schumann, in particular, influenced 
his earliest compositions, including the famous 
song / Love Thee. Among the other songs that 
betray German influences are Morning Dew and 
My mind is like a peak snow-crowned. 

Before he went to Leipzig, Grieg had made 
excursions into the mountains with Ole Bull,dur- 
ing which he became acquainted with some of 
the Norwegian folksongs, which made a deep im- 
pression on him. On returning from Leipzig to 
make his home once more in Norway, his interest 
in this native music was renewed and increased, 
partly through the enthusiasm of his young friend, 
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Richard Nordraak. Thenceforth he endeavored 
to avoid the Teutonic atmosphere in his com- 
positions and to make them more Norwegian in 
charader. I have already explained that this does 
not mean that, like the Russian Nationalists and 
others, he introduced Norse folk-tunes into his 
own compositions. Nor does it mean that he 
copied the harmonies of folksongs, for folk music 
has no harmonies. Grieg’s harmonies are as much 
his own as his melodies, and the more we study 
Norwegian folksong and the Northern com- 
posers before Grieg, the more astonished we are 
at his originality. What it does mean is rather 
a matter of atmosphere and mood, together with 
certain rhythmic and intervallic peculiarities. 

Grieg himself has lucidly explained what we 
are to understand by “Norwegian” in music; 
“The fundamental trait of Norwegian folksong 
as contrasted with the German is a deep melan- 
choly, which may suddenly change to a wild, 
unrestrained gayety. Mysterious gloom and in- 
domitable wildness — these are the contrasts of 
Norwegian folksong.” Norwegian music is often 
as ru^ed as the bold rocks that overhang those 
narrow and winding arms of the sea which are 
called fjords. It delights in abrupt changes; its 
rhythms are irregular and capricious, like those 
of the Hungarian gypsies ; its tonality is uncer- 
tain and vacillating; and there is a preference for 
the minor mode and quaint melodic intervals. 
The “blending of delicacy and grace with rough 
powerand untamed wildness as regards theirmel- 
ody,and more particularly the rhythm,” to which 
Grieg refers, we find in many of his own pieces, 
too, which helps to make them Norwegian. We 
find in them also the rhapsodic manner and the 
ever-changing rubato pace which charaAerize 
Norse music; as well as the love of a drone bass, 
changeless through many measures, which Nor- 
way has in common with Scotland, the home of 
the bagpipe, where Grieg’s great-grandfather was 
born. 

Grieg’s songs are melodically so lovely that it 
is easy for any good singer to enchant audiences 
with them. But thoroughly to thrill and hypno- 
tize the hearers, vocalists must be able to suggest 


this Northland atmosphere. For further details 
regarding it 1 must refer them to my book, Grieg 
and his MusiCy which was written with his coop- 
eration. The first edition was revised by him. 

Norwegian scenery is bolder, wilder, grander 
than that of the rest of Europe, excepting Swit- 
zerland. But here and there one comes upon a 
green fertile valley in which cherries and straw- 
berries get a flavor and a fragrance hardly attained 
anywhere else in the world. Such green vales 
with luscious fruits and berries we often come 
upon unexpeAedly in Grieg’s wildest pieces, and 
they constitute one of their unique charms. Atrip 
through his music is like a tour of Norway ; it has 
the same bracing,stimulating effeA on the nerves, 
the brain, and the heart. In 1900 I wrote in Songs 
and Song-Writers'. “When I had revelled in the 
music of Chopin and Wagner, Liszt and Franz, 
to the point of intoxication, I fancied that the 
last word had been said in harmony and in mel- 
ody ; when lo ! I came across the songs and piano- 
forte pieces of Grieg, and once more found my- 
self moved to tears of delight.” I also wrote that 
“ Grieg has indeed created the latest, the most 
modern atmosphere in music.” This is no longer 
true, in view of the achievements of Debussy, 
Richard Strauss, Schonberg, Stravinsky, and 
others ; but the contempt for simple melody, and 
the use of dissonances for their own sake (instead 
of as a means of expression and contrast), which 
constitute the “atmosphere” of the ultra-mod- 
ern composers, will not last long. When the fog 
lifts, it will be acknowledged that in the legitimate 
use of dissonances Grieg went as far as any of his 
successors. “The realm of harmony,” he once 
wrote to me, “was always my dream-world.” 
From this dreamland he brought us contribu- 
tions to the evolution of harmony more original 
and valuable than those provided by any of the 
contemporary composers just referred to. 

Liszt, whom nothing great escaped, was the 
first to recognize the harmonic originality and 
the genius of Grieg. His cordial letter to him had 
the important effeA of inducing the Norwegian 
Government to grant him a sum of money which 
made it possible for him to visit Liszt in Rome. 
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Some years later the Gktvernment voted him an 
annuity of sixteen hundred crowns, which enabled 
him to give up the drudgery of teaching, and 
devote himself thenceforth chiefly to compos- 
ing. He brought it about that, in the words of 
the poet Bj6rnson,“ Norwegian moods and Nor- 
wegian life are at home in every music room in 
the whole world.” His ardent patriotism is one 
of the many moods portrayed in his songs; and 
as he loved his homeland, so did the Norwegians 
love him. When he died, the city of Bergen so- 
licited the honor of taking charge of the funeral 
services, but the Norwegian Government inter- 
vened and made it a national affair. More than 
forty thousand persons participated ; all schools, 
shops, and factories were closed on the day of 
the funeral. 

In other countries Grieg’s music is no less 
adored than in his own land. His first Peer Gynt 
suite is probably the most popular of all concert 
pieces everywhere. To us his music has an addi- 
tional interest because the greatest of American 
composers, Edward MacDowell, was more in- 
fluenced by Grieg, whom he worshipped, than by 
any one else. He adored Grieg’s music because he 
knew it so well. It is because many other musi- 
cians know it less well, that much of it remains 
music of the future. Singers, in particular, have 
hitherto overlooked some of his mastersongs in 
the most inexplicable way, for they are as effective 
as they are beautiful. To be sure, it is not given 
to many vocalists to be able to reveal the ten- 
derness and the virility which alternate in these 
songs. 

It is a particularly difficult task to sele(ff the 
best ten of Grieg’s Lieder for this volume, be- 
cause there are so many that have a claim to 
be included. It was somewhat easier to choose 
those to be included in the Fifty Songs by Grieg, 
in the Musicians Library. That those are indeed 
the best fifty of the one hundred and forty-six, I 
feel sure because Grieg wrote to me after reading 
my Songs and Song-fVr iters: “Always the critics 
have pointed out my least important things as the 
best, and unfortunately vice versa. How happy I 
am that this is not the case with you. You have 


in the main dwelt on the very songs which I my- 
self consider the best.” 

1 . 1 Love Thee {Ich Hebe Dich), This is the 
most popular of all the Grieg songs. It is a musi- 
cal love-letter, composed in 1864, the year when 
Grieg became engaged to his cousin, Nina Ha- 
gerup. For her it was written, and never has a 
lover pouredout his feelings more intensely, more 
overwhelmingly. To the editor of this volume 
Grieg once wrote: “My best songs were com- 
posed for her; they embody my personal feelings, 
and I could no more have stopped expressing them 
in songs than I could have stopped breathing.” 
She fully deserved such love, for she was an ideal 
wifeforhim. Tchaikovsky declared he never “met 
a better informed or more highly cultivated wo- 
man.” She often sang the Grieg songs in public. 
Her art reminded Frau von Holstein of Jenny 
Lind’s “ in its captivating abandon, dramatic vi- 
vacity, soulful treatment of the poem, and un- 
affeAed manner; ’’and to Grieg himself it seemed 
“ a matter of course that one should sing so beau- 
tifully, so eloquently, so soulfully as she did.” 
2. Cradle Song {JViegenlied^. A better title for 
this ineffably sad song would have been Vater's 
IViegenlied, for it is a dirge sung by a fether, for 
the mother who died in giving life to her boy; 
and the father confesses he would have taken his 
own life to join her had it not been for the child’s 
need of a protedfor. There is a prevalent belief 
that some of the best Grieg songs are too intime 
for public performance. He himself feared that 
this cradle song would have to be excluded from 
recitals for that reason, and, as he wrote to me in 
1 899, he was dismayed to find it on a programme 
in Leipzig. But the vocalist was Johannes Mess- 
chaert and no less a person than Arthur Nikisch 
played the piano part. After a few measures had 
been sung, deep silence prevailed in the hall. The 
composer’s hopes began to rise, because the per- 
formance was so incomparably beautiful; and 
when the last note had been sung, the audience 
expressed its satisfadfion in an outburst of pro- 
longed applause. N ote the expression mark, “ not 
too slow, but very mournfully.” The piano part 
is pianissimo throughout; the accents must be 
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very subtle, yet distinA. The intense grief, com- 
bined with the lulling tenderness that belongs to 
a cradle song, gives this Lied a unique place in 
musical literature. The popular author of the 
poem, Andreas Munch, was granted a pension 
by the Norwegian Government. His best work 
is his Sorrow and Comforty in which he bewails the 
death of tus wife. 

3. Solvejg's Song {Solvejg's Lied), Next to I 
Love Thee this is the most widely known of 
Grieg’s songs. When I wrote the introduftory 
pages to Fifty Songs by Grieg in the Musicians 
Library, I stated that Grieg had written to me 
that Solvejg's Lied was the only one of his songs 
which contains a borrowed melody. This was 
a lapse of memory. Looking again through his 
twenty or more letters to me (which are now 
printed in Grieg andhis Music) I could find no such 
assertion. Moreover, Madame Grieg promptly 
wrote me that I was mistaken ; that, like all of 
Grieg’s songs, this was entirely his own, and that 
she distindlly remembered the day when he com- 
posed it. The nearest approach to “borrowing” in 
a Grieg song is in A bird cried o'er the lonely sea, 
which embodies in the introduAory measures a 
melodico-rhythmic motive which he heard from 
a gull. Solvejg (pronounced sole-v^h') is the her- 
oine of Ibsen’s famous play,P^^G^»/. She ^lls in 
love with Peer, notwithstanding his rough peas- 
ant ways ; but he has ^ntastic aspirations to be- 
come emperor of the world, and soon leaves her 
in quest of adventures. She remains in the hut 
he had built for her in the Norwegian forest, and 
her song attests that her thought and her heart 
are with him always. 

4. A Swan {Ein Schwan). While Solvejg' s Lied 
is a simple lyric, which even Patti found suited 
to her voice and style, the almost equally popu- 
lar and more Griegian Swan requires a singer of 
a more modern type who is able to bring out the 
deeper meaning of Ibsen’s poem, the varied musi- 
cal expression, and, especially, the superb climax 
where the swan, after a lifelong silence, sings at 
last. In one of his letters to me Grieg asked me to 
call particular attention to the fad that the words 
“ Ja, da — da sangst du” should be sung sempre 


fortissitnOy if possible even with a crescendoy and 
by no means diminuendo and piano. When Ibsen 
heard Grieg play this song, while his wife sang it, 
he pressed the hands of both and whispered one 
word: “Understood.” 

5. The First Primrose {Mit einer Primula ye- 
ris). Perhaps editors ought not to “gush,” but 
who can help gushing over this song of a lover 
who offers the first primrose of the season to his 
beloved in exchange for her heart? All the deli- 
cacy of a flower, the fragrance of May, the buoy- 
ancy of youth, are in this music. When I wrote 
my Songs and Song-W riters I was forty-five years 
old, yet this is how my enthusiasm ran away with 
me: “ Can any one hear that exquisite song. The 
First Primrosey without being moved by a thrill 
of delight like that which must be felt by a natu- 
ralist when he first comes across a bird of paradise, 
with its gorgeous plumage so different in pattern 
and coloring from that of all other birds ? When 
I first heard it, I was affeded as I was when I 
saw my first Mariposa Lily in California. ... A 
more glorious original, simple song was never 
written.” It is very effedive, too, and would be 
extremely popular if vocalists had sense enough 
to sing it. 

6. Springtide (Der FrUhling). The title of this 
superb creation is misleading. It is anything but 
a spring song. The poet voices the sad feelings of 
one who, knowing that his days are numbered, 
gratefully rejoices in having been privileged to 
live through one more spring — to see once more 
the snow melt, rest his eyes on the green mead- 
ows, and hear the larks sing. When Grieg ar- 
ranged this mastersong for orchestra he called it 
The Last Spring because, as he explained to me, 
it lacked, in its instrumental version, the words 
that explained the meaning of the title. His Last 
Spring^oxA^ have been still more definite. When 
Tchaikovsky heard Nina Grieg singthis heavenly 
song at Leipzig he was moved to tears ; and sub- 
sequently he showed his gratitude for the great 
pleasure given by sending her his own songs, with 
a cordial dedication. What melodic breadth, what 
exquisite tenderness is here combined! Note the 
superbly swelling harmonies, entrancing modu- 
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lations into unexpedted keys. In its orchestral 
garb it is of indescribable beauty. The iridescent 
colors glow and shimmer,asin Wagner’s<S'/V^rxV</ 
/4^/.The New York Philharmonic Orchestra has 
astrid rule against encores, butwhen Josef Stran- 
sky for the first time produced this piece before 
a Philharmonic audience that rule was shattered 
into a thousand fragments. He simply had to re- 
peat it. It makes a great organ piece, too, and is 
eminently suitable for use in churches either for 
the organ alone or with voice. Follow the expres- 
sion marks very carefully, especially the dolcissimo 
in the ninth measure, and the gradual crescendos. 

7. On the Journey Home {Auf der Reise zur 
Heimath). YJk-oSpringtidetfus mastersong is a set- 
ting of a poem by A. O. Vinje, whose prose works 
did much to enlighten the Norwegian people, 
and whose verses set Grieg'^all aflame with en- 
thusiasm,” as he wrote to me, thus fertilizing 
his fancy with some of its most thrilling concep- 
tions. Vinje’s poem gives expression to the emo- 
tions of one who has been away from home and 
returns to see again the familiar fertile valleys be- 
tween the snow mountains and to hear his mother- 
tongue once more. In Grieg’s heart, which always 
remained in Norway when he resided elsewhere 
for a time, it struck a deeply responsive chord, 
patriotism and love of home being two of the 
strongest traits in his charader. This whole song 
is ofindescribable beauty. Attention is called par- 
ticularly to the last four measures, in which the 
composer is overwhelmed with emotion as mem- 
ories of youth come back to him. These final 
measures are a fervent and glorious outburst of 
feeling, for which few parallels exist in the whole 


range of music. Note further the refreshingly 
unconventional ending of the music. 

8. ^he fVay of the World [Lauf der JVe It). TYitrt 
are cases of infatuation where everything is un- 
derstood without a formal proposal and a kiss is 
as spontaneous and inevitable as the first glance 
of love. Uhland’s poem tells of such a case, and 
Grieg has added a merry musical commentary as 
spontaneous as the glance and the kiss. Here, as 
in most of Grieg’s songs, much of the effed de- 
pends on the artistic use of the sustaining pedal. 
When I wrote the notes for Fifty Songs by Grieg 
I said: ''This song will some day have a sensa- 
tional success in concert halls. The singers have 
not discovered it yet.” They have now. Dr. Wull- 
ner took the lead ; he had to repeat it every time, 
and to-day it is often applauded at recitals. 

9. A Dream (Ein Traum). Of all the Grieg 
songs this is perhaps the most effedive for the 
concert hall. With its crescendos and urge, rising 
at the end to a stirring climax, it is sure of arous- 
ing the enthusiasm of any audience. It is a love 
song in the Heine vein, by Friedrich von Boden- 
stedt, better known as Mirza Schaffy, to whom 
Germany owes some of her choicest lyrics. 

10. Eros. This is another song with a splendid 
final climax, which endears it to singers and hear- 
ers alike. Though it bears a late opus number 
(70), it has less of the essence and quaintness of 
Grieg in it than most of his songs, including The 
Mountain Maid, At Mother's Grave, Ere Long, 
Friendship, The Old Mother, At a Toung Woman's 
Bier, Margarets Cradle Song, Ragnhild, Ragna, 
and others which, alas, cannot be included in this 
volume. 


HUGO WOLF 


O NE of the most amusing things in musical 
biography is the violent hatred of Brahms 
which Hugo Wolf felt all his life, and which he 
freely expressed in print during the three years 
in which he served as musical critic of the Vienna 
Salonblatt, as well as in letters to his friends. He 
held Brahms to be deficient in the capacity for 
really deep feeling. To Eckstein he once said: 
“The true test of the greatness of a composer is 
this — can he exult? Wagner can exult; Brahms 
cannot.” To this point he often referred, playing 
selections from Lohengrin which illustrated what 
he thought was lacking in Brahms. He pointed 
out flaws in the scansion of some Brahms songs, 
particularly the Vergebliches Standchen; he com- 
plained of the “ chill N ovember fogs ” in his works; 
and he agreed with Nietzsche that Brahms’s mel- 
ancholy was “the melancholy of impotence.” 
What makes these criticisms amusing is that 
Wolf, in his own songs, resembles Brahms more 
than he does any other composer except Loewe. 
Some of the Wolf songs, indeed, show the spirit 
and influence of Brahms so strongly that they 
might easily be attributed to him. In them the 
rhythmic element predominates over the melo- 
dic, as it does in most of the Lieder of Brahms, 
who, however, was more original and prolific as 
a melodist than Wolf. 

What did Brahms, in turn, think of Wolf’s 
music? It is on record that when WolPs Elfen- 
lied and Feuerreiter were produced in Vienna, 
under Wilhelm Gericke, “ Brahms was present, 
and an eye-witness speaks of having seen him ap- 
plaud warmly, notwithstanding the many sharp 
things Wolf had said of him in earlier years.” 
Thefollowers of Brahms were less inclined to for- 
give and forget. One of them. Max Kalbeck,who 
has written the official Brahms biography in four 
volumes, characterized a group of Wolf songs he 
heard at a concert in Vienna as “dry, puerile stuff, 
extravagantly banal melodies and ridiculous har- 
monic convulsions, that would fain pass them- 
selves off as emotions of the soul.” 

With this contemptuous sentence it is amus- 


ing, once more, to compare the ecstatic rhapso- 
dies of Hugo Wolf’s English biographer, Ernest 
Newman, who has supplemented his book on 
this composer by a long and equally eulogistic 
introduction to the volume of Fifty Songs by Hugo 
Wolfxm the Musicians Library. To this eminent 
critic the many admirers of Hugo Wolf may 
turn for confirmation of their most ecstatic opin- 
ions of his compositions. Not only are WolPs 
songs, in the opinion of Mr. Newman, “the most 
significant development in this form of art since 
Schubert,” but he has no hesitation in putting 
him at the head of the song-writers of the world. 
“ He surpasses them all,” he declares, “ to the 
same extent and for the same reason that Wagner 
surpasses all musical dramatists, — in virtue of 
the vast range of his interests, his Shaksperean 
breadth of sympathy, the infinite plasticity of his 
conceptions, his gift for finding for each poem a 
musical expression so poignant and veracious that 
one can never again imagine it being expressed 
in any other way. If you come to him with a pre- 
formed conception of the song as an exquisite 
melody for the voice thrown into high relief 
against a piano accompaniment that is often of 
no particular significance in itself, you will of 
course rank him below Schubert. To place him, 
as some of us do, above Schubert, is not to dis- 
parage that wonderful genius; Wolf himself 
would have thought poorly of any admirer of his 
who was guilty of insensitiveness to the lyric 
beauty of most of Schubert’s songs, and no in- 
struAed lover of Wolf is likely to be so limited 
in his sympathies. But to see a man critically is 
not to disparage him.” 

Hugo Wolf had, Mr. Newman goes on to say, 
“just the gifts that Schubert either lacked or dis- 
played only intermittently. He appeals to us as a 
poet no less than as a musician. It is as a musician 
alone, in many cases, that Schubert makes his 
main appeal to us; his melodies are often so divine 
in themselves that we scarcely trouble to think 
of the words. . . . Now the secret of Wolf’s pe- 
culiar power is that he pierced to the very heart of 
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the poem as few musicians have done even in iso- 
lated cases, and as no other has done in so many 
varied cases. He allowed the poet to prescribe for 
him the whole shape and color of a song, down 
even to the smallest details. ... The general 
habit of composers is to ignore everything in the 
words that will interfere with their developing 
their melody on its own lines. There is not a 
song-writer of genius, from Schubert to Brahms, 
in whose work examples of this sacrifice of the 
poet to the musician cannot be plucked by the 
handful. . . .Wolf, with one or two trifling excep- 
tions, never sacrifices the verbal sense and the 
verbal accent to the needs of the melody in this 
way; yet he always manages to give his melodic 
phrases a look of perfeA naturalness. It all seems 
so inevitable, and sings so easily, as it were of 
itself, that one does not suspedl the difficulties 
that have lain in the composer’s path, and the 
ease with which he surmounts them.” 

The startling discrepancy between the opin- 
ions of Hugo WolPs detractors and admirers is 
almost the only amusing thing to relate regard- 
ing him. His life was a tragedy, from beginning 
to end. Failure followed almost everything he 
undertook to do. At the age of ten he was sent by 
his father from the Austrian town of Windisch- 
graz (where he was born in i860) to a school in 
Graz, but came back after three months with low 
marks from all of his instructors excepting his 
violin teacher, who praised his scales. The follow- 
ing year he was dismissed from another school on 
account of incompetence {ganz ungenugender Lei- 
stungen). He now resolved to devote himself to 
music. Going to Vienna, he entered the Conser- 
vatory in 1875, but remained only two years, 
being dismissed wegen Disziplinarvergehens — 
for unruly conduCt. He tried to make his living 
as a teacher, but failed. Although Felix Mottl and 
others aided him in securing pupils, he treated 
these so rudely that their number did not in- 
crease. At forty cents a lesson his income did 
not exceed thirty-eight florins, or about fifteen 
dollars, a month. His fifth failure was as assist- 
ant conductor to Dr. Karl Muck at the Salzburg 
Opera; this position he held only a year. 


Perhaps the proudest event in Wolf’s life was 
an interview he had with Wagner, who gave him 
some good advice. Thenceforth he became one 
of his most ardent champions. For three years, 
while he was musical critic of the Salonblatt, he 
preached Wagner, going so far as to compare a 
conductor who cuts one of his operas to an In- 
dian who scalps a victim ! The more the Brahms- 
ites, headed by Hanslick, attacked Wagner, the 
more Wolf abused Brahms. But Brahms was not 
the only one of the great song-writers whom 
he did not like. He was far from appreciating 
the value and importance of Schubert, nor did he 
care for Robert Franz. As for Grieg, he referred 
to his gloriously melodious piano concerto as ‘‘a 
noise resembling music”! He liked Berlioz and 
— Mascagni (I), but could see little in the exqui- 
site music of Humperdinck’s fairy opera. Han- 
sel und Gretelf the success of which he attributed 
chiefly to the story and the scenery. Is it a won- 
der that WolPs biographer, Eugen Schmitz, 
frankly admits that the value of his critical articles 
is very small {sehrgering) ? Musical criticism was 
obviously his sixth failure. 

N or were his compositions successful while he 
lived. The publishers refused to print them, till 
shortly before he ceased to write. When, at last, 
thanks to the efforts of some influential fnends, 
and to the founding of Hugo Wolf societies in 
Vienna and Berlin, they began to attract attention, 
he himself was in an insane asylum. Like Schu- 
mann, whom alone of all the great song-writers 
he seems to have admired, he attempted to com- 
mit suicide while mentally deranged; and he spent 
his last year and a half a vidlim of paralysis pro- 
gressiva^ totally bereft of reason. In an earlier 
stage of his disease he doubted his identity, ex- 
claiming over and over again : “ If I only were 
Hugo Wolf.” 

By his violent criticisms he had made many 
enemies, especially by those of Brahms. He also 
lacked entirely the quality we call “ push.” When 
he was asked by a writer for a sketch of his life, 
he replied : “ My name is Hugo Wolf. I was born 
on March 13, i860, and am still living.” While 
he professed that he did not class himself with the 
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“great geniuses,” he nevertheless had a most ex- 
alted idea of the value of his songs. In his letters 
to friends one comes across such expressions as 
these, referring to his latest creations : “ A god- 
like song, I tell you ! Heavenly, wonderful ! ’’Two 
new songs, “ the like of which has never been 
heard.” “ What I write now, dear friend, I write 
for posterity. They are master-works.” “When 
you hear this, you can have only one desire in 
your soul — to die.” 

From being underrated (except by himself and 
a few fiiends). Wolf, soon after his death, began 
to be overrated by a group of enthusiasts. They 
distracted attention from his real achievements 
by making absurd claims, such as that he had 
done for the Lied what Wagner had done for the 
opera; and that he had given the piano part a 
significance it never had had before. As a matter 
of faCt,it was Schubert who did for the Lied what 
Wagner did,<^;r^m, for the opera. In songs like 
Margaret at the Spinning-Wheel^ The Erlking^My 
Phantom DoubUy The Guide Posty and Death and 
the Maideny he effected a union between poem 
and music as intimate as that in any scene of Wag- 
ner’s music-dramas. Furthermore, in these, and 
many of his other songs, he gave the piano part a 
significance that has never been surpassed. Schu- 
mann, in his Waldesgesprdch and Ich grolle nichty 
and Franz and Grieg,in their best efforts, achieved 
similar marvels, while Liszt’s Loreley is much 
more like a miniature Wagner music-drama than 
anything Hugo Wolf ever wrote. 

What Wolf really did achieve was that, more 
than any one else, he made the musician “play 
second fiddle” to the poet. Gluck, Weber, and 
Wagner also preached that “the play’s the 
thing;” but in their best pages they did not live 
up to this doCfrine. Wolf did. “ More than any 
one else,” in the words of Mr. Newman, “he 
frankly accepts the poet as his starting-point.” 
At his recitals he usually began by reading the 
poem to the audience before a note of the music 
was allowed to be heard. Unlike Schubert and the 
other great melodists, who felt that they might 
“play a lone hand” and still win with the public. 
Wolf felt that full understanding of the poem 


was essential to the success of his songs. When 
his Morike cycle was printed he gave the poet the 
place of honor by having his portrait as frontis- 
piece. 

But it is in the construction of his vocal parts 
that he pays the most humble homage to the 
poet. You will note that this part, as Mr. New- 
man puts it, “ not only faithfully follows the gen- 
eral sense of the poem, but that it curves and 
darts, rises and foils, hastens or stands still in 
conformity with particular suggestions in the 
words.” If this treatment of the singer as pri- 
marily an elucidator of every word of the poem 
is accepted as the cardinal virtue in song-writing, 
then Hugo Wolf is undoubtedly supreme. But 
if the power of creating vocal melodies which, 
while reproducing the mood of the poem realis- 
tically, are at the same time entrancing all by 
themselves is the highest achievement in song- 
writing, then Wolf falls below all of those who 
have become famous in this department of music. 

“ What is a critic ? ” a boy asked his father, 
who replied: “A critic, my son, is a man who 
writes about things he does n’t like.” In the case 
of WolFs songs — even the best of them — the 
editor of this volume frankly admits that he is 
a critic in that sense of the word. But it has also 
been said that a critic is usually right in what he 
praises and wrong in what he disparages. Diplo- 
matically accepting that maxim as true, the editor 
will endeavor in his comments on the ten Wolf 
songs chosen for this volume, to hide his own 
opinions under a bushel, while parading the fa- 
vorable views of them promulgated by Ernest 
Newman and others, including Hugo Wolf him- 
self. 

1. To resty to rest! [Zur Ruh, zur Ruh!) The 
first sedtion of this song is, in the opinion of Mr. 
Newman, one of the noblest of all WolFs con- 
ceptions; *'a more moving, more sincere voicing 
of bodily and mental fatigue could hardly be im- 
agined.” It is an early work, one of six songs to 
poems by Scheffel, which Wolfcomposed in 1 8 8 8 ; 
but in its harmonic and declamatory features it 
already suggests the style of his mature period. 

2. Biterolf. Eugen Schmitz, one of Brahms’s 
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biographers, admires in this song particularly the 
introdudlory measures, which, with simple har- 
monic means, bring vividly before our eyes the 
sunburnt heathen land from which, in the year 
1190, the crusader Biterolf voices his longing for 
his Thuringian home. Mr. Newman finds the 
heavy rhythmic tread of the song throughout 
** very expressive of the fundamental strength of 
BiterolPs soul, in spite of its deep depression.” 

3. Secrecy {V erborgenheii). In view of Hugo 
Wolf’s profound dislike of the music of Brahms 
itmust havegalled him if any one pointed out that 
this song, which was one of his first to be sung 
frequently, is strongly suggestive of that com- 
poser. It is of a kind, with its regular strophic 
melody standing out above an 'accompaniment ’ 
in the ordinary sense of the word, that Wolf did 
not often affed,” says Mr. Newman. 

4. Tramping {Fussreise). The rhythm of the 
left hand in the piano part, which runs through 
this song from the first measure to the last, seems 
rather jerky for a realistic suggestion of the 
“steady tramp” of a climber. But Wolf’s Eng- 
lish high priest was inspired by it to a disquisition 
on the fimdion of music to “ paint.” He finds 
that “ against this background are shown up the 
varying emotions of the wanderer.” He ad- 
mires" the long-breathed charaderofthe melodic 
phrases,” and declares that **Fussreise can take its 
place confidently among the very finest ' Songs 
of the Road.’” Wolf himself was enthusiastic 
over it. In a letter dated Marchai, 1888, he said: 
“ I take back what I wrote yesterday about Erstes 
Liebeslied eines Madchens. It is not my best song ; 
for what I wrote this morning, Fussreise^ is a mil- 
lion times better.” Yet he had said of the other 
that it was “ so intense that it would lacerate the 
nervous system of a marble block. When you 
hear this, you can have only one desire in your 
soul — to die.” 

5. Song to Spring {Er ist’s). This is one of the 
most popular of the Wolf songs, notwithstand- 
ing its long postlude for piano, which mightseem 
calculated to hold back applause. It owes its 
vogue to the tuneful effed of the vocal part. The 
left hand of the accompaniment is somewhat more 
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varied than in most of the Wolf songs. The song 
is “mainly one big crescendo of feeling.” 

6. Morning {InderFriihe).\f the songs included 
in this volume are, as the editors believe, the best 
ten that Wolf composed, then two of them {Er 
ist's and In der FrUhe) were written on the same 
day: May 5, 1888. Wolf had periods of inspira- 
tion during which he worked feverishly day and 
night, allowing himself barely time to eat and 
sleep a little ; and these were followed by weeks 
or months during which his mind was torpid. 
Mr. Newman admires the way in which the same 
musical motive is employed in both halves of the 
song: in the first, in minor, to give the sense of 
a gloomy atmosphere, while the clearer major har- 
monies of the second are in a more hopeful mood. 

7. PFeyla's Song {Gesang fVeyla's). Schubert had 
a habit of composing in succession a group of 
songs to verses by the same poet. To the same 
habit, and on a much larger scale, H ugo Wolf was 
addiAed. Morike, Goethe, EichendorfF, supplied 
him with material for cycles. Of Morike’s poems 
he set no fewer than forty-three in four months; 
he made this negleAed poet famous, for his Mo- 
rike songs are considered by his admirers the 
best of all. Eighteen of them are in the volume of 
Fifty Songs by Hugo ^0^ edited by Ernest New- 
man, while in the present seleAion of ten, five are 
from the Morike cycle. Weyla's Song is the fifth 
of them, and it was one of the first of WolPs to 
become popular. 

8. From her balcony green {Auf dem grunen 
Balcon). The Spanisches Liederbuch of Geibel and 
Heise, which included verses by the leading Span- 
ish poets, inspired Wolf, as it had Schumann, 
Brahms, and Jensen, to musical settings. He 
started out with the intention of making the num- 
ber forty-four, and succeeded. The best of these 
are From her balcony green and the following song. 

9. Sad I come and bending lowly {Muh'voll 
komm' ich und beladen). This, according to Mr. 
Newman, “ is a cry from the depth of a sinner’s 
heart. Probably there is nothing in modern music 
to compare with it for sheer intensity except the 
terrible lament of the unhappy Amfortas in the 
first aA of Parsifal. ... It would be impossible 
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to paint more finely than in this song the tor- 
ture of the brain by the awful obsession of one 
idea.” 

lo. E'enlittle things {Auchkleine Dinge).T\i&[c 
is also an Italian Liederbuch by Hugo Wolf — 
settings of no fewer than forty-six poems. It is 
needless to say that in these, as in all his songs. 


Wolf is as un-Italian as one could possibly be. 
It does not surest either Palestrina or Verdi ; 
either Rossini or Mascagni, but is purely Hugo 
Wolf, in every measure. Mr. Newman finds a 
good deal of deep feeling in E'en little things, and 
notes *‘the extreme simplicity of the musical 
means employed.” 



RICHARD STRAUSS 


T O the conservative admirers of Brahms the 
music of Richard Strauss is an abomination, 
for it represents the opposite extremes to those 
of the older master. Y et Strauss began his career 
as a follower of Brahms, his early compositions 
being strongly influenced by him. But in 1885 
(he was born at Munich in 1864) he came into 
intimate association, at Meiningen, with Alex- 
ander Ritter, a nephew, by marriage, of Richard 
Wagner, and an ardent champion of the “music 
of the future” as represented by Wagner and 
Liszt ; and thus it came about that Strauss grad- 
ually came forward as the leader of the ultra- 
modern school in two branches of music — the 
orchestral tone-poem and the opera, in both of 
which he travelled away from the principles of 
Brahms as far as it was possible to depart from 
them. 

Adopting, in place of the classical symphony, 
Liszt’s pattern of symphonic poems, Strauss 
composed a series of long and elaborate works, 
the titles of which — such as 'Till EulenspiegeT s 
Merry Pranks^ Don Juan^ Don CLuixotCy and A 
Hero's Lf/^, indicate that they belong to the^^nr^ 
of programme music which tries to suggest defi- 
nite scenes or happenings with orchestral tone 
combinations. In this dire< 5 tion he went beyond 
any previous composer in bold realism, while his 
dissonances and cacophonies jarred on many 
ears. That he wielded the orchestral forces with 
the skill of a supreme master was admitted even 
by his opponents; but when he wrote a Domestic 
Symphony y in which he tried to illustrate a day in 
the life of his wife, himself, and child, with a mon- 
ster orchestra and tonal climaxes suggesting a 
European war rather than a domestic scene, some 
of his admirers began to doubt his sincerity, and 
began to wonder if he was not poking fun at them 
in a rather heavy, orchestral way. Nevertheless, 
theconduAors continued to favor his tone poems, 
which serve so admirably to display the virtuosity 
of their orchestras. 

As an opera composer, also, Strauss has at- 
tradfed more attention than any other living musi- 


cian. Each of his operas in succession, from Feu- 
ersnot through Salome and Elektra to the Rosen- 
kavaliery created a sensation, partly because of its 
subjeA, partly because of the revolutionary musi- 
cal methods employed ; and while the excitement 
lasted the operas were sung everywhere, and 
Strauss prospered as no serious composer before 
him had ever prospered. But the sensation usu- 
ally did not last long, and it is not likely that any 
of the Strauss operas, except perhaps the Rosen- 
kavaliety will survive him. 

It is quite otherwise with his songs. Among 
these — their number is lai^e and steadily grow- 
ing — there are gems that are of lasting value. In 
view of the charafter of his operas, it is odd that 
Strauss should have composed any songs at all ; 
for in these operas he deliberately maltreats the 
human voice in the most amazing fashion, writ- 
ing for it intervals that are well-nigh unsingable 
and drowning it in tidal waves of orchestral din. 
It is related that once, at a rehearsal of one of his 
operas in Munich, he shouted to the orchestral 
players : “ Louder ! Louder ! I can still hear the 
voices ! 

This may be merely a joke invented by a witty 
journalist, but it is undeniable that in his operas 
Strauss goes to the opposite extreme of Rossini, 
Donizetti, and Bellini, whose operas were written 
chiefly to enable prima donnas to show off their 
voices and their vocal art. The bel canto essential 
to their works would be wasted in a Strauss opera, 
in which declamation and ading are the prime 
requisites of the artists performing them. 

In many of his songs, also, the instrumental 
part is of more musical significance than the 
voice, which, as in Hugo Wolf’s Liedery special- 
izes in declamation that is faithful to the poem. 
But in others of the Strauss songs the voice as- 
serts itself, soaring aloft in true melody. Concern- 
ing the Strauss songs in general I wrote in Songs 
and Song-Writers : 

“The first thing that strikes one about these 
songs is their difficulty, and the composer’s pre- 
diledtion for unusual keys. The Vienna publish- 
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ers who used to object to Schubert’s pianoforte 
parts and beg him to use easy keys with no more 
than three flats or sharps, would stand aghast at 
Richard Strauss, whose pages sometimes look like 
a wilderness of flats and sharps, with the head of 
a note timidly peeping out here and there. Famil- 
iarity, however, soon breeds contempt for these 
accidentals; while the songs grow more and more 
beautiful. The art of tonal coloring which is so 
noticeable in the orchestral works of Strauss, is 
also applied, as far as possible, to his pianoforte 
parts. He is fond of surging arpeggios sweeping 
the keyboard up and down, and producing har- 
monies so rich and glowing that one often feels 
tempted to keep the pedal down longer than 
necessary, and linger on the resulting chord just 
to enjoy its euphony. Schubert was the first to 
indulge in chords alluring by their euphony — 
color for color’s sake — but he never dreamed of 
such orchestral glories in the pianoforte, of such 
arpeggios, and commingling of weird harmonies. 
Here are harmonies not anticipated by Bach, 
Chopin, and Wagner; harmonies beyond the 
daring of even Liszt and Grieg. 

“Some of the harmonies — or discords — are 
frankly ugly, but they are characteristic, and we 
soon get to love them as we do faces that have 
more character than beauty. We look for some- 
thing more than beauty in a man’s face — why 
not also in a man’s music? Yet beauty there is, 
too,in these songs — sometimes in alluring abun- 
dance, as just stated ; nor is it confined to the piano 
part. Elaborate as the piano part is, it does not 
swamp the voice, which stands out as boldly as 
in Wagner’s music-dramas, when they are properly 
sung and played. These songs are not much easier 
for the singer than for the pianist, and they are not 
for bungling amateurs. Serious music-lovers may 
as well begin with some of the easier ones — such 
as Morgen^ Achy hieb', ich muss nun scheiden, Brest 
iiher mein Haupt dein schwarzes Haary Die Nachty 
Nachtgangy Achy weh miryUngluckhaftemManne — 
which also happen to be among the best. The 
appetite will soon grow for what it feeds on, and 
those who are not afraid of technical difficulties 
will have a rich menu to choose from. As regards 


the poems, it is self^vident that the writer of 
the Zarathustra programme makes some novel 
experiments in the Lied too. Among the songs 
in the comic vein I may mention Herr Lenz and 
FUr fUnfzehn Pfennige.” 

1. Devotion {Zueignung). When he composed 
this song, Richard Strauss was a university stu- 
dent and only eighteen years old — the age at 
which Schubert wrote "The Erlking. He had pre- 
viously composed sonatas for piano, for violon- 
cello, and for violin, besides a serenade for wind 
instruments. With the exception of Schubert, and 
of Mendelssohn, who wrote the marvellous AiiV- 
summer Nights Dream overture at the age of 
seventeen, there is no instance of ripeness in the 
works of a musical youth equal to those works, 
including Devotiony which shows a remarkable 
mastery of piano style and a treatment of the 
voice more vocal and melodious than is to be 
found in the later songs and the operas of Strauss. 

2 . Night {Die Nacht). The preceding remarks 
apply as well to this song, which also (as well as 
the following. All Souls' Day) belong to Strauss’ 
first group of songs, printed as opus lo. The 
poems are by Hermann von Gilm, and the songs 
were dedicated to the famous tenor of the Mu- 
nich Opera, Heinrich Vogl. 

3. All Souls' Dc^ {Allerseelen). With the excep- 
tion of the Serenade y no Strauss song is sung more 
frequently than this; Madame Sembrich, in par- 
ticular, has had it often on her programmes. It 
helps to bear out the opinion held by many that 
his earlier songs are musically and vocally more 
valuable than the later ones, in which too often 
the singer is subordinated unduly not only to the 
pianist but to the poet. 

4. E'er since thine eyes returned my glances {Seit- 
dem dein Aug' in meines schaute). Ernest Newman, 
who does not greatly admire the Strauss songs, 
and is convinced that only a few of them will live, 
thinks that the composer’s emotion, which in 
Allerseelen and Zueignung was still “a little solid 
and beefy,” grows more refined in the songs of 
opus 1 7, which includes Seitdem dein Aug' as well 
as the most popular of all the Strauss songs, the 
Serenade. In these, he declares, “ his feeling is at 
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its purest and his technique at its best, the songs 
being mostly cast in one piece throughout.” He 
had gradually learned to “ pare down his expan- 
sive style to the limits of the lyric.” E'er since 
thine eyes is a love song leading to one of those 
effedlive climaxes that are so dear to singers and 
the public too. 

5. Serenade {Stdndchen). As Beethoven was an- 

noyed by the tremendous popularity of his Ade- 
laide and his septet (both of which he would have 
gladly destroyed in his later years) and Wagner 
by the excessive vogue of his Tannhauser march 
and the bridal chorus from Are those 

the 0»/y things I havecomposed?” heonceangrily 
shouted to a bandmaster), so Strauss has many 
a time thought bitterly about his Serenade, which 
''to hundreds is the whole of Richard Strauss,” 
as his biographer, MaxSteinitzer, remarks. There 
is this difference, however, that in his case popu- 
larity has singled out what adually is the best of 
his lyrics. Steinitzer calls it " a hybrid of the older 
and the modern styles of song;” but the public 
hears in it simply a splendid love song — a lover’s 
invitation to his sweetheart to come into the gar- 
den and listen to the nightingale between kisses 
— set to spontaneous and splendidly effecStive 
music — always sure to bring down the house 
when delivered by a singer of the dramatic type 
and played by a nimble and intelligent pianist. 
It was a war-horse of Lillian Nordica. Who cares 
for the audacity with which the composer ignores 
the poetic accents and other" flaws ” — to which 
Steinitzer (p. 159) devotes a whole paragraph. 
Such poetic license indulged in by a composer 
unwilling to mar the natural flow of the music 
is infinitely better than the slavish subordination 
of the composer to the poet which is noticeable 
in so many of the later and less inspired songs of 
Strauss, as well as in those of Hugo Wolf and in 
many other lyrics. 

6. Thy wonderful eyes my heart inspire {Breit 
Uber mein Haupt dein schwarzes Hoar). It is now 
generally agreed that the most inspired of Strauss’ 
orchestral works is Don yuan, which appeared as 
opus 20. It is therefore not surprising that the 
group of lyrics immediately preceding that tone- 


poem, settings of six poems by A. F. von Schack, 
opus 19, includes one of his best songs', Breit Uber 
mein Haupt. Those who have heard Strauss’ op- 
eras, particularly Salome and Elektra, in which the 
voice part is not only unvocal, but is usually lost 
in the orchestral din, must marvel at a song like 
this by the same composer — a simple song, in 
which the vocal melody is as important and as 
beautiful as the piano part, which, be it not over- 
looked, has in the last four measures a lovely epi- 
logue, echoing the opening phrase. 

7. Why should we keep our love a secret? {JVie 
sollten wir geheim sie halten). This love song also 
is included in opus 19, and, like the preceding, 
it is not only beautiful in itself but has a singable 
melody, which cannot be said of most of the later 
songs, the declamatory style of which reduces the 
singer to the status of little more than a reciter 
of the poems. There are exceptions, opus 27, for 
instance, including three popular Strauss songs, 
Cdcilie, Heimliche Aufforderung, and Morgen, 
which might have been included in this volume 
had it not been for considerations of copyright. 
In this group (opus 27) Steinitzer finds that 
Strauss "presents himself in full maturity as the 
creator of a new epoch of lyric song” — a judg- 
ment which may be taken cum grano salis; for, 
while Strauss made futile attempts to set to music 
poems utterly unsuited for a setting, he did not, 
in essential points, go beyond his idol, Liszt, in 
musical realism. 

8. All of the thoughts in my heart and my mind 
{AIV mein Gedanken, mein Herz und mein Sinn). It 
is worth noting that while two of the " best ten ” 
Strauss songs included in this volume are from 
opus 19, diredUy preceding his master-work, Don 
yuan, three more of them are from opus 21, fol- 
lowing that splendid tone-poem. Evidently the 
years 1887-88, when Strauss completed the first 
quarter century of his life, were specially con- 
ducive to creative activity. No one can fail to be 
pleased with.////’ mein Gedanken, opus 21, No. i; 
or with 

9. Thou of my heart the diadem {Du meines Her- 
zens Krdnelein), opus 21, No. 2 — another love 
song by Felix Dahn; or with 
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lo. Dear love^ I now must leave thee {Ach Lieby 
ich muss nun scheiden), opus ai. No. 3. The title 
suggests a folksong, and the music — strangely 
un-Straussian in that respedt — sounds like one. 


Strauss always adored Mozart and Mozartian 
simplicity, and occasionally paid it a tribute like 
this. 
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MY HEART IS IN BLOOM 

(MEINE LIEBE 1ST GRUN) 


( Published in 1874} 
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FERD. SCHUMANN 

TramlaUd iy Frederic Field Bullard 
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s HANS SCHMIDT 
Tratulated by Arthur W»atbrook 


SAPPHIC ODE 

(SAPPHISCHE ODE) 

(Published in 1881) 
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LIGHTER FAR IS NOW MY SLUMBER 

(IMMEK LEISER WIRD MEIN SCHLUMMER) 


('Published in 1889) 
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Slow 3,nd soft (Langsam und leise) 


CE 




■ *1. ' 




JOHANNES BRAHMS, Op.l05,N9S 


Schltfm 




PIANO 




([] 


pp sempre e legato 








\0W 


lIBHaHHIl 


\9I 


And 


nttr 


my. sor - rows with - out num - her 

wie Schlei - er Hegi mein Kum - mer 



\»f 


IfJT 


\*W 


\*¥ 




seem a shad 

zii - ternd ii ■ 


owy 

her 


\9M 


UW 


\n 






\n 




■ «< 


kvrj 






nt»«: 




\0W^1 
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41 



German from a Russian version 
of a poem by *^EINRICH HEINE (wssnisse) 
Translated hy Arthur Westbrook 


VOICE 


Moderate 


WHY? 

(WARUM?) 

(Composed in 18^9) 

{Original Key) 


PETER IIYITCH TCHAIKOVSKY, Op.6, N2 6 


I 

Tell me why are the ros - es so pale? 

Wa- rumstnd denn die Ro - sen so blass? 


PIANO 
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NONE BUT THE LONELY HEART 

(NUR WER DIE SEHNSUCHT KENNT) 


JOHANN WOLFGANG von GOETHE (1749-18*2) 
Translated by Arthur Westbrook 


(Composed in 1869) 

(Original Key, DV) 


PETER ILYITCH TCHAIKOVSKY, Op.6, N96 



PIANO 


k 


Andante non tanto 


— n- 


2Z 


p espresstvo 


m 


if 


£ £ 


— FT— i: — ^ ^ ^ ^ 


■ ■ _ ■ K 


y 1 i- -1 — 

—f — 













5 






espresstvo 

Q - = 


None but 

Sur zver 



ly heart 
sucht kenni, 
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^ molto rft 



fail, 

tnir, ______ 

espressivo 


burn - ing 
brennt mein 


fire 

Ein 


de 




vours 

wei 


None but the 
JVur wer die 


lone 

Sehn 


ly heart Can 
suckt kentii. weiss 



I 


ML-2101. 4 





ba > by mine, 

sleep and 

dream, 

ba - by 

minel 

Kind - chen, ein-, 

schla - fe 

ein, 

schla - fe 

einl 



\wsm 

ra 



Peace 

Ru 


ful 

hig 


slum - her now be 

mag dein Schlum- mer 


thine. 

sein. 
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52 


oco fit 


a tern 
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Vi 


kH 






r • - 

■ 1 — 

1, : 


-i-r- — -p- 

-■■1 

I r 


waves was 
hlieb ich 

I, 

fern, 

Fought 

riihri’ 

no fight in 
an kei - nen 

star - ry 
gold - nen 

sky; 

Stern) 

Near 

hah’ 

thy child my 
ver- wahrt das 


\MfA 


^tf 


Itr JMB*T 




nik 


Ilk 


a tempo 


watch I 

kept. 

Rock’d the cra-dle while he 

slept. 

Kind- chen 

dein, 

schau - kel - te die Wie - ge 

klein. 



poco rit. 

atemi 


i#r wm*n 


rmwK 


rp 


\9fj 


A m 


Ilf 


Sleep, 

Schla - 




ba - by mine, 

Kind- chen, ein, 


sleep and dream, 
schla - ft tin. 


irj 


ba - bv mine! 


schla 


•J 


ein! 





r 7 T)«ii 


ii:i. 


I- ‘1 
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THE CANARY 

(der kanarienvogel) 


(Composed in Ib'TS) 


German by Ferdinand GKimbert 
from the Russian of MEY 
Translated by Charles Fonteyn Mnnncy 

Moderate 





56 
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S^ilSS 

mmmtmmmmm 





their 

arch - 

ing: 

skies 

more pure an az ure 

du 

ie 

mats 

uns - 

ren scho •nen Him ^ mel 


\fj 


there ha - 

man Ha 




IfM 


\fM 


\fj 


m' 






and bright ca-ges yon - der? 

hai man Kd-fig dor - ten? 


II. 


o 

hVs 


the ro - 

im Wes - 


- ses bloom in such pro- fu 

- ten wohl sa UPP’-ge Ro 




lir 


irA' 


r^j 


one, fair - - er 

cher Schdh be 


than Zu - lei-ka,bor 

siizt Zu - lei-ha’s Lie 


d - - ed charm 

- - che Schon 


iir 
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robes of rar- er beau - ty?^’ 

in dem PrachUge - wan - de? 


And the bird made 
Dock das Vog - lein 


an- swer in his sor - row: 

sang als Ant-wort trii - be: 




“Ask 

J^rag' 


me not 

mich nicht 


of that far land of free - dom, 

nach je - nem fer-nen Lan - de^ 



Here, where ha - rem walls do mock my sad - ness; 

wa - rv/mroillst du mei- n^n_ Kum-mer se - hen, 


was 


da-lisques may dwell here 
ich sin - ge in dem 




con-tent-ment 

gen Ha- rem, 


my song can nev- er 
nen 0 - da- lis - ken 


ake here to glad-iiess! 

le ver - ste - Kent 


ver - 
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SOME ONE SAID UNTO THE FOOL 

Ceinst zum narren jemand spricht) 


German by Ferdinand Gnmbert 
from the Russian of M£Y 
Translated by Isidora Martinez 


Allegro giocoso 


(Composed ia 187R) 

(Original Key, O minor) 


PETER ILYITCH TCHAIKOVSKY, Op. 25, N9 6 


PIANO 



scmplice 



Someone said tin -to the fool, 
Einst zum Nar-ren Je - mand sfrichi; 


“Go thou not to tav-erncool Since then all must hear this 

In die Schertrke sollst du nichif Seii dem ho-ren’s al - le 




rhyme, 

Leui. 


0 ^ 

■ m 




Drink but wa-ter all the_time! 

Trink nur Was-ser je - der - zeiti 



P CTMC. 


j J _| ■ I f P r =p 

■ r - ^ d I z 







Hum-bly bend thee o’er the— pool, 

Lauf^ zum Bach, ver - beug^ dich schon, 


To the brook -let 
Sollsi hei ihm zur 


go to— school!’^ 

Leh - re^gehn. 
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To the brook - let 

Wohl, zum Bach - lein 


then I went, 

eilt’ ich hin, 



Spoke him fair and 

Sfrach mii ihm nach 



o’er him bent; 
■met - nem Sinn; 


“Thou art wise, so 

Du bisi klugj sagt 


all men say, 
Je - der mir, 



^ T 


cresa 
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German by Ferdinand GKimbert 
from the Russian of OGAREY 
Translated by Isidora Martinez 


Allegro misterioso 


TO SLEEP 

(AN DEN SCHLAF) 

(Composed in 1875) 
(Original Key^ B'^minar) 


63 


PETER ILYITCH TCHAIKOVSKY, Op. 27,. N91 


VOICE 


Now dark-some night the am - pie earth doth cov- er, 

Die dun-kle Nacht nun deckt die wei - te Er - de. 


The for- est trees are 
des Wal^des Bau-me 




mur-m’nng low! And now the long- ing soul toward rest dothhov-er, 

rau-schen sachti Die See - le sehnt sick, dass ihr Ru - he rver- de, 



r 


n\f Andante sostenuto 




HL-S109-4 
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DON JUAN’S SERENADE 

(STANDCHEN DES DON JUAN) 


German by Ferdinand Gumbert 
from the Russian of A. TOLSTOI 
Translated by Isabella G. Parker 


Allegro non tanto 


(Composed in 1878) 
(Orighial Key, B minor) 


PETER ILYITCH TCHAIKOVSKY, Op.38,N21 


PIANO 
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t 



f a piena voce 





69 



r-i 

iM«J 


meno mosso 



Knight 

mag 


or peas - 

mit mir 


- ant, ’tis my du 

*u kdm - ffen wa 


ty Straight, 
gen, ja. 




straight. 


straight to chal - lenge him to fight! 

gleich soli ihm der Troiz vcr - gehni. 


While 

Das 



morn- ing is 
Mond - licht uns 


grow - mg 
win - kei 


My strain I pro - long, . 
zum sii - sses-ten Lohn, 


My 



ML-2117-7 



poco rit 





tears they are flow - ing, 
kowt - me, Nis - sei - ia. 


My heart it is glow - ing, 
o kom • me, Nis . set - . ta. 


o 

schnell 





Tempo I 
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72 


71^0 mosso^ ^ ^ Tempo I 
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pr-i 


simile 




r i 
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ff 





Gone are 

Mil ihtn 


the griefs - 

nichi furchi - 


b<r 


. that my spir - it 

- b ar V er - ga'ag' - nes 


have blight 

■mir schei 






¥r€ 


b»r 


ijisir: 


Love 

in 

my 

heart reigns e - 

ter 

- nal - ly; 

regt 

dock 

im‘ 

Her - ten er - 

neui 

Lie - he sic 




ikir-vi 


r'% 






nr 


nr 




nr 


i«r 




iHiir 




AU 

that 

for 

good in 

my 

soul is u 

was 

in 

der 

See - le 

sich 

ho - hes ver 


ed, 

All 

is 

from 

net. 

Al - 

les 

durch 


iivnr 


. M 


nr 


h:-f n 


ijivir: 


l»iC 


cresa 
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79 


u ereic. 

^ 



fay. 


fay. 


fay. 


fai 


fai 


&>. 


r/w^ - 
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80 



riten. 


a tempo 


Uh-ZlZl-l 
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SERENADE 

(SERENADE) 


EDOUARD TURQUETIZ 
Translated ky Frederick H, Martens 


(Composed in 1888 ) 
(Original Key) 


Allegretto quasi andantino 


PETER ILYITCH TCHAIKOVSKV,Op.65,N91 




'■A 


■■■rjr 


PIANO 




rr iivi mrmi' 




'■X 


'W 1 


>•€ 


^ » I f I f 


p 


larj 


f 


lu 


y i i 


y i 


'tru 


rxa 


r^n 


/II 


r4^ 1 1 


nvrj 


>mais 


I# 


VMlI 




Whith - er bound, O breeze of morn 

Ou vas - tuj souf - fie d’au - ro 




f 


/II 


II. e.' 
nxiPi 

nn 


Hon - qr- sweet, a- stir at dawn 

veni de miel qui vieni d’e - do 


■ 

ing, Breath of day’s re - cur-ring round, 


frai-chejia- lei 


ne d\in beau jour? 
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P CTMC. 


;iT 


^hith - er 

bound? 

Where, 

un - sta - Me, wouldst thou flut 

Sun beau 

. _ 

Oil 

vas - iu, bri - sejn - con - sian 


ill 




ill 


pp cresa 


:iii 


:iii 


,;n 


ill 


air? 

mour?. 


Down in - to the val - Jey g^lid 

Est - ceau fond de la val - le 


ing, Where in ver-dant thick - et 

e, dans la ci -me e - che ~ ve - 


;iii 


:iii 


ill 


;;ii 


hid - ing, Tim- id wood- doves coo-ing pair 

le - e d’un savrleou le ra-mierdort, 


* *1 

Wouldstthou go 

le ra - mier 

V f 




there?- 

dori?^ 

? T 


r ? T 




:iii 


r i 
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84 


Crete. 







While the sun shines in wont - ed 

Le so • leil ra ~ yon-naii en 
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oy; 

atS: 



^^My love 111 meet 


^^Sur le che - 


min. 


Be - low the nod-ding beech - tree yon - der, 
je la re - irou-ve - rat sans dou - te, 



A - gain rove through thick - ets dis - creet, 

ma main se ten - dra vers sa main. 


matn. 


Our hands en-twined in 
et nous nous re - met 



Piu mosso 





rtf. 


Tempo I 
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^ thoughts, my ver - y in - most 

be - 

ing, 

Tliou 

on - ly ^ 

lone my ev - ^ry thought is 

burn - 

ing, 

Hap - 

py my 

dan - k€^ du mein Sein und 

Wer - 

den! 

Du 

met - net 

dein, kannsteienur dei - ner 

fi 

den 

ken, 

nur 

dei - nen 
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A. MUNCH (1811-1884) 

Fnglish version by Nathan Haskell Dole 
German version by Edmund Lobedanz 

Non lento, ma molto doloroso 

* ^ 


CRADLE SONG 

(WIEGENLIED) 

(Composed in 1865) 

(Original Eey^ GIH minor) 


EDVARD GRIEG, Op,9,N22 


VOICE 



PIANO 




m 




5 


1. Sleep, 

2. Sleep, 
8. Nev - 

4. Dost 

1. Schlaf,^ 

2. Schlafi 

5. Nie 
4, Oh 


my son; 
my son, 
er thy 
thou feel 

mein Sohn, 
mein Hern 
soil sei 
wohl dei 


oh, slum - 
sleep pla - 
sweet mom - 
thy moth - 

und schlwmni 
cheny irauvfi 
ne schwe - 
ne Miii 



her well! 
cid - ly ! 
ing-joy 
er dear 

re siiss, 
von ih/Ty 
re Brust 
ter sick 







E 


— * — — 



1 * 

— rfLj — m 





grave 

so cold 

Doth 

thy gen 

tie 

moth 

er 

prac - 

tised skill, 

Would 

pro - tect 

thee 

from 

all 

mer 

ry eyes 

Bit - 

ter tears 

in 

his 

sur - 

in 

thy dreams 

When 

tly smile 

in 

an 

swer 

Le 

. ben gab, 

lie 

get in 

dem 

kal 

ten 

ireu 

em Muihy 

schir 

met dick 

mit 

Leth 

und 

Kin 

des- Gluck 

schau 

en sei 

ner 

Thrd 

nen 

SUSS 

und rein, 

siehst 

du damn 

dein 

MUt 

ter - 
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Ilff 



u— * 

■ 

■ 1 1 

- - ■ ■■ 

may 

not 

thy 

dreams 

at - tend, 

ly 

seem&_ 

the 

world 

to him, 

my 

babe,_ 

in 

slum - 

ber deep. 

ing 

can 

thy 

fa 

ther see. 

nun 

nicht 

%U 


der Stund^ 

sam 

ist 

es 

um 

ihm her, 

mein 

Oold^ 

ohfi ' 

Sorg^ 

und Muh, 

iers 

Blick 

sie 

-nim - 

mer sieht 




i«if 




O'er 

thy 

rose - 

mouth 

may 

Liv - 

ing 

mid 

this 

tri - 

Ti - 

ny 

Lifei_ 

from 

Death, 

Noth - 

ing 

but 

Deaths 

mis 

kiis 

sen 

dei 

nen 

Ro 

lebi 

in 

Qual 

und 

Jam 

klei - 

ne 

To - 

des - 

knos 

To 

des - 

we 

he 

in 


not bend, 
al grinij 
O sleep! 
er - y. 

sen- mundj 
fner schweVy 

biuKl 

ikm gluhiy 


WilL not catch thy 
Sor- rowhheav-y 
Fa - ther now has 
On - ly thy frail 

^sah dein er - stes 

der Sor - gen 
Va - ter hat nur 
und nur dei - ne 


first smile start: 
weight and ache 
on - ly thee- 
hancL in- deed 

Ld - cheln nicht, 
dunk - le Last 

dich al - lein 

Uei - ne Hand 


im*t 


\9X 


Ul 


IV*T 


IB’T 
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^ 1 * 





hold 

Orab 

ctv*a mvltv 
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HENRIK IBSEN (iS28-i906; 
English version by Arthur Westbrook 
German version by W.Eenzen 


SOLVEJG'’S SONG 

(SOLVEJGS LIED) 

(Coniposed in 1874) 

(Original K>’y) 


EDVARD GRIEG, Op. 23, N"1 


Un poco Andante 


PIANO 
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MT, -1579-4 



lAafi 




I 


tre corde 


f'% \J 


\9A 


May 

Goit 


f 

God g^ide your feet, if 

hel - fe dir, wenn du 


die 


earth still you rove, on 

Son - ne nock siehst, die 


IKMWJ 










:i-i 


realms a - bove, in realms a - bove.- 

Fii - ssen thm kniesiy zu Fii - ssen ihm kniesi. 


If 




ir-1 




Faith-ful- ly I’ll bide till a 

Ich will dei - ner har - ren, bis 

poeo animatp 


\t/ 


:i.i 


if J 

,tm\ 


gain you draw near, 

du mir na,h\ 


\»r 


bis 


gain you draw near. But if you wait in heav - en, at 

du mir— nah\ und har~resi du dori o - ben, so 


nr 


i«r 


l'S> 




\*M 
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I ^ I ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ siffiiU 



ML-1579-4 





HENBIK IBSEN ( 18 SS-I 8 O 6 ) 

MnglUh version by Frederio Field Bullard 
German version by W Henaen 

Andante ben tenuto 


A SWAN 

(EIN SCHmN) 

(Composed in 1876) 

(Original Kay) 


My 

Mein 


swan, my treas - ure, 

Schwan, mein siil - ler, 


EDVARD GRIEG, Op. 25, NS2 



With 

nUi 


PIANO 




snow- y - white feath- er, 
wet - $sem Ge - fie - der^ 


Of his songs sang me 
dei - ne won - ni - gen 


nev 

Lie 


er 

der 


ver 


sin 

rieih. 


gif 

kein 



molto legato 





T 


‘Sa, 


cresc. 
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f agitato 




there ’mid the rush - es. 
%eii in die Run - de. 


And 

Und 


yet, when death came And 
dock he - Mwangst du zu 



part- ing a - larm’d me, With 
leizi ntich beim Svhei- den mii 


sweet song he charm’d me, And 
iru - gen - den Ei - den, ja 


song. 
da 


with death came! 
da sangsi du! 








tranguillo 



PP 




Lento 
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J. PAULSEN 0861 - ) 
English version by F. Carder 
CernMn version by W. Hensen 


THE FIRST PRIMROSE 

(MIT EINER PRIMULA VERIS) 

(Composed in 1876) 

( Original Key) 


EDVARD GRIEG, Op.26,N9 4 


VOICE 


PIANO 


Allegretto dolcissimo 


O take, thou love - ly child of Spring, This Spring’s first ten - der 

Mag dir, du zar - ies Friih -lings -kind, dies er - ste Blum-chen 











0 

ML-158S-S 
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A.O, VINJE (1818-1880) 

Efiglish version hy Natkan Haskell Dole 
German version by Edmwid Lobedanz 


SPRINGTIDE 

(DER FRUHLING) 

(Composed in 1880) 
(Original Key) 


Andante espressivo 


VOICE 


1. Now 

2. O 

i- Ja, 

2. out 


EDVARD GRIEG, Opl33,N92 


once 

a - 

gain 

have 

1 

ver 

the 

hills 

of 

the 

noch 

ein - 

mal 

konni* 

den 

zem - 

de 

Strah 

- len 

noch 


PIANO 




seen spring at hand And win 
spring I could see The sun ■ 

"Win - ter ich seh’n dem Friih 
etn - -mal -ich ,sak " auf Lenz 


ter a 
beams a 

tin - ge 
hii - geVn 


va - grant, 
dan - cing; 

wet - chen, 
gau - keln, 


Hed - ges and trees by the 
Birds *mid the blooms all a 

- dorn er - bliih - ie mit 
Schmet-ier- ling’ sah ieh auf 



dolcissimo 


[JFilf. 




south -wind 

were 

fann’d, 

Their 

bios - 

soms 

all 

fra - grant. 

quiv - er 

with 

glee 

Were 

gleam - 

ing 

and 

glan - cing. 

Dol - den. 

so 

schonl 

so 

ganz • 

oh - 

ne 

Glei - chen. 

Blu - men 

all 

- da, 

so 

lu 

siig 

sich 

schau - keln. 






iTT: 
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ML-J587-6 


I 


104 


■jiw: 


MSil 


creic. molto 


r/JCBi 


el’d 

with 

flow - 

ers; 

Loud 

- ly 

a - gain 
been mine 

chant' 

- ed 

do 

I 

cher - 

ish; 

More 

has 

than 

by 

men 

volt 

Won - 

ne; 

ein - 

mal 

noch sang 

mir 

die 

durfV 

ich 

fin - 

den; 

mehr 

als 

ver - dient 

ward 

mir 




^yi 








iiHir: 


J»Si 


r^jn 




JISlI 




;istf Ji 
)<W J*MI 




r/fi 


,»^Lf 




ji^u: 


j'li 


I ■ V 


hours 

per - ishl 

Son • ne. 
schwvn-den. 



\ys^ 


irA t:». 


jiMr; 




e con fe 






ir^% 




Cl 
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Ui 






S.Once more I’ll go to the spring-ver-dant vale Which ^ad - dens my vi - sion 

3. Ein -mal michfiikri’snachdetn lenz -fri-schenThal, das Sehn • suchi mif sHl-lei, 


Ifi 




%■! 








I/. 




\0W 


iir 

nil 


Some-time 111 find there a home and shall dwell In re - gions e - lys-ian, 

dort find' volt Son - ne ^n Heim ich ein - mal, wo Lust mich er - fill -lei. 




y.i«r 'jmii 


ivsir: 


• •W.J'Sil 




f4t^ja 


T 


/fVif 


■ «< 


l*S»( 








All that by spring to the 
Das, was der Lenz mir hie 


val - ley is giv’n, The flow rs that sur 

nie - den ge - har^ die Blnni, die ich 




I/. 

ikVifi 


XUil 




ilSif 


rxu 


jyf 


J'Sil 


LVIV J I 






nsii 


I /. 
Ihvir, 


round me, 
Pfliick - ie, 






Seem nW to me like fair spir - its of heav’n And whis - per a ■ 

schien mir der se - li - gen Gei-sier heh- re Sohaar,der Erd’ schon eni 








1 1 • ' 




-rxi 


ilk If; 


ii.w’ 




#oi 
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CTMC. motto 



O 

MI--1587-5 



ON THE JOURNEY HOME 

(AUF DER REISE ZUR HEIMATH) 


107 


A.O. VINJE (1818-1870) 

English version by Nathan Haskell Dole 
German version by Edmund Lobedanz 


(Composed in ISSO) 

(Original Key) 


EDVARD GRIEG, Op.33,N99 


VOICE 


Andante tranquillamente 



PIANO 


1. The vales and moun - tains am I now sur- 

2. Ay! life streams o’er me as it once came 

1. Nun seV ich heh - re Berg’ und Thd - ler 

2. Ja, Le - ben siroml auf mich, wie Wei - len- 




vey - ing 
stream - ing 

mie - der, 
schdu - men. 


Which 

When 

gleich 

wenn 


in my long - past youth I used to 

’neath the drifts green grass be - gan to 

de - nen, die ich in der Kind - heii 

wie - der un - ier’m Schnee ich Grit - nes 








19 

il 





n 



p-f- P -P' P 


knpw; 

The 

same pure 

breez 

- 

es 

round my 

brow 

are 

show. 

I 

dream as 

in 


the 

old days 

I 

went 

sah, 

auf 

met - ne 

Siirn 


wehi 

kiih - ler 

Wind 

her - 

schati, 

ink 

irdu - me 

nock, 


so 

konnV der 

Kna 

be 



j i i F i i 












A 

5a. 
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play 

dream 

nte 

irau 


- mg; 

- ing, 

der, 


mens 


The 

And 

und 

wenn 


twi - 
saw 

gol - 
sol 


light, gold still lies 

the blue sky to 

den gldnzi der Schnee 

chen Berg er sah 


up - on the 
the hills bend 

auf Gi - ffeln 
im luff* - gen 



snow; 

low! 

naK; 

Blau, 


My child-hood speech I hear 
And as 1 see the sun 

ich hor’ der Kind-heii SfracK, 
Des Ta - ges Sireii er-siarb 


a- bout me say - ing 
so bright-ly beam - ing 

so frisch,so bie - der, 
in die - sen Rdu - men, 


The words that 
Once more do 

und sieh’ ge - 
wie einsi, wenn 




make 

I 

dan 

Son 


my heart 
for- get 

ken-voll, 
ne sank. 


with sweet grief glow, 

day’s toil and woe., 

dock froh - lick da, 

in Liif - ten, law, 


With such keen re- col- lec-tions is it 
I find a calm a -bode where I would 

mir wachi Er-inri-rungauf aus Ju-gend- 
hier will ich ra-sten in des Wal-des 



blend- ed 
hide me 
ia - geuy 
Sckwei~geny 



I scarce can walk as my lone way is wend - ed. 
When sun - set home-ward for the night would guide me. 

es u - her - manni mick, doss icKs kaum kann - gen* 

wenn. Son - ne, du ein sich* - res Heim wHlsi zet - gen. 





O' 
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LUDWIG UHLAND (i 78 r-i 868 ) 
£ngitsA verson by Charles Fonteyn Manney 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 

(LAUF DER WELT) 

r- 1868 ) (Original Key) 


EDVARD GRIEG, Opl 48 ,N 93 


VOICE 


PIANO 


fo) 


Allegretto leggiero 


PP 




VP 


A 

An 


long the mead-ow - path I stray Each 

je - dem A - bend geh' ich aus, hin - 








day at twi- light hour 


auf den Wie - sen - sieg. 


And 


Ste 


she,_ to meet me 


schaui aus th 


rent 


on my_ way, De 


Gar^ ten - hausy es 




:j»' 


:j»' 




serts her-, gar 

sie - het hari 


spo-ken word is 

ha • ben uns noch 


un-said, Yet 

be - sielliy es 




ji' 






that’s 

the way the 

world is made, 

Yet that’s 

the way the 

world is 

ist 

nttr so der 

Lauf der Welt, 

es isi 

wur so der 

Lauf der 


poco rit 




JO 
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110 


a tempo 



Ill 



ML- 1599-4 



112 




loves; 

lieh ? 


:jm 


Her dew - wet_ cheek which flames and glows Ai 

Das Ros • chen sick— am Thau- e kuhlt, es. 


an - swVing pas - sion 

sagi nichi Ian - ge: 


a:i*^ 


111 


love her 


she loves me, Yet 

Ite - bet nitch, dock 


nei - ther says Yes, 

kei - 'nes sagi: ich 








love theel’’ 

- be dichl 


Yet 

dock 


(setizacresc) 
nei - ther says ^^Yes, 
kei - nes sagi: ich 


ir-i 


ir^i 


love 

he 


ir>Tw: 




tempo 


theel^i 

dichl 


poco fit 


ir^Tw; 


■■ ■■■ - 

pp 



7TT 






m MWPM71 


nil 



wooed a maid with gold - en hair; 

tnich lieb - te ei - ne blon - de Maid, 


We met in love-ly 
es war am grii - nen 




ryja 


r 


ry^MJ 


ry-EM 





nil 


r 



r 



very softly 


Cop3rrig1)t MCMVIII by Oliver Ditaon Company 
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\9 a: 


nil 


We heard the dis - tant 

fern aus dem Dor - fe 


lage chime3 

(re - IdutL 


erase. 


In ev- Vy look our 

wir wa - ren gan - zer 






ifjr^ 


IMJ 


creic. 


ture glowu, 

He voll, 


Our hearts were held in 

ver - sun - ken ganz in 


bliss 

Se 


sub-lime. 

lig- keit. 




nifyt! 

i^ji; 






[■P' jiifarvi 


: j -4 


That gold -en drear 

Xhtd scho - ner noch, 

un pocomosso 






was not so fair 

als einst der TVaum 


IfZ'. 






\*f 


:i.t 




As wak- ing joys im 

- part - 

* 

ed there: 

A- gain we 

stood 

be - gab es sick in 

Wirk . 

lich-keit: 

es war am 

grii 


itw 


\0M^ 




VP 


\fl 


i«r 


m$r 
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rmufMTt 


ii#^n 






:i^i 


in for- est glade,. 
nen MVal - des - raum.- 


i«r 


ICI 


Where spring had spread her ver- dant shades 

es war zur war - men Friih-li'ngs-zeii, 


itr 


\u 




i«r 


\u 


\fM\ 


\ZlJT7i 


mwPM’. 


IMWi 


mmm 

r^vrviLL 
WkWA 


\fj 




The stream - let f lowtl , 

der Wald - bach schwoll, 


the wood - bird sang, 

die Knos - fe sfranff. 


p poco a poco stringendo e cr^c. 


A sound of bells the 

Ge - Idui^ ■ er - scholl vom 




£z%fm\ 


\tM\ 


\%fM\ 


L\avi 


breez - es bore,- 

Dor - fe her: _ 


I held 

Icdi hieli 


thee fast, 

dick fist, 


jilfjtn 




lfM\ 


Mt\ 


\fj 




\9M\ 


L.V1VJ 


m 






ii^vin 

ITflUl 

vmtM'. 




1 held 

ich hieli 


1/1 


thee long, 

dich lang~ 


\9J 


And I shall leave thee nev - er - more! 

und las - se dich nun nim - mer - mehrl 


MM9M\ 


19J 


\U 


\fl 
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EROS 

(Original Key) 


OTTO BENZON 

English version by Nathan Hashell Dole 
German version by Hans Schmidt 


EDVARD GRIEG,Op.70,N91 


Allegro con passione (Jrt44) 


VOICE 




PIANO 





dim. e rit \HP 






Andante (J = 6») 



Hear me, ye north-ern-bom hearts,coldas snow, 

Hort mich, ihr fro - sii - gen Her - zen im Nori, 


/ 


Ye who seekpeace in re- 
ihry die ihr Gluck imEnt 






noun - cing re-sign’d - ly, 
sa - genwolli fin - den, 


Ye wan-.derblind-ly, V ye wan-der blind-ly, 
weKeuck, ihr-Blin-den, V weV euch,ihr Blin-den, 



Copyrii^t HCMVIII by Oliver Ditton Company 
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w 

y, Jjz 


=ift=i 


■ 

f ~T ~ 


=f= 


i 


V Ye’dgath - er 

ro - ses 

where 

ro - ses 

ne’er grow. 

V Time speeds 

his 

hors - 

es, 

V 

fl 

die ihr suchi 

Ro - sen, 

WO 

Al - les 

- dorrt. 

V - re. 

51^ 

schwin - 

den 

V 






Paint fall your for - ces! 

V 

Where are the 

snows 

of a 

year 

a - go? 

^iicK - tig gleich Win - de-it, 

V 

ufui ^eh, - men 

Ju - 

gend und 

Lust mit 

sich foril 


.^1 


f 








I'T 






l#..>'H1 

ikVavjn«i 


Ne’er comes the past at your yeam-ing re - turn-ing-, 

0 sdu - met nichi, eu - ren Kranz euch zu bin - den, 










All 


So then be learn 

frdgt i/n den Sinn. 


ing my words as they 

etu)h ein Jest mein 




ML-l«iO -4 




9 




Cher - ish her who is 

Hal - let um-Jasst sie, die 




Ifi 


who! 

ganz . 


ly thine own, 

sich euch giebt, 






IPM^A 


KtV/' 


\%XfA 


her - ish the one 
stark, wie die Ju 


nr 


iW^l 


lAKiil 


thou lov - est a - lone! 

gend ein - zig. nur liebi, 










irmvif/: 


i»r 


if .^1 


j 


I#. 


t-%' 


thy dar - ling 

tet um - fasst sie. 




i*r 


nrxj 


V with all the fire, 

V mit all* der Gluth, 


nr^i 




nrxj 


l*V>> 




.ii»i 


lim - it - less long-ing, V Which in thy fast - beat-ing 

flam - men - den See - le, V hoch das Herz euch in 


.Mmi 


i«rxj 


_ must g-low. 
tig-keii schwelU, 


I/...'' 


nr 


I nr 




i#r 


L^l 




nr 



ML-1610 <4 







a tempo 
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JUSTINUS KERNER ( 1786 - 1862 . 
Translated by Charles Fonteyn Manney 

Very slowly 

fi I iSehr langsaet^ p 


To the memf^rv of my dear father 

TO REST, TO REST! 

(ZUR RUH, ZUR RUH!) 

(Composed &t Vienna, June IH. 

^rigUial If^y) 


121 


VOICE 


PIANO 


To rest, 
Zur Ruh, 


tfUGO WOLF 

Six Song8 by Scbeffel,etc, N96 


to rest! The toil is o - ver; May slum - her 

Kur Ruh^ Ihr mii - den Give - derl schliesst fest euch 



ere 





Earth’s sor - rows van - ish; 

fori die Er - dej 


Ni|;‘ht*s som - bre zone My g^loom. 

Nachi mnss es sein, doss Licht 





Copyri|:lit MCMIX by Oliver tHteon Cottpany 
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J.V. von SCHEFFEL (1W6-I886) 
Translated by Charles Font^n Mcnvftey ' 

Rather sustained 

. CZiemlich gehalien) 


BITEROLF 

IN THE CAMP OF AKKON, 11^0 

(IM L4GER VON AKKON, tWOj 

(Coinj>ose<l't(;( "Vienna, December 86,1886) 

' (Original Key) 


HUGO WOLF 

Six Song'S by Scheffel etc.^N23 


/ 


dim. p 


PP 


\fl 


•ir 


i»r^j 


\fi^i 








irv'-i 


itrxj 


Thu - ring- land, I think of 

Thu - ring - land, denV ich an 


Star n light so 

Mild - kla - ret 


and clear, 

nen~sckein 




\u 


T^M 


I 

Thou shall my 

du sollst mir 


rrx’j 


roes - sage bear, 

Bo - te sein, 


■ w 

I f ■ ^ 

Go greet my home - land there, 

geH^griiss* die Hex - math mein 


Far o’er the sea! 

T^eit u - her Meerl 


I'T^I 








PP 
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I 







IfJ^i 




ur^A 


When ar-morVl foes 

Fein -den von al 


as- sail My sword and shield pre-vail 

ler-waris tfoiz mei - ner Waf - fen Erz; 








\§9\t\tW^\ 
[»#? 


Ili' 






ILkI 


ur^i 


Yet may they 

wi - dcr dcr 




not a - vail Long - ing to 

Sehn - suchi Schmerz schirmi mich kein 


Though hold my 

Dock wie das 


\nxi 




\tf 


V'\ 


ai 




rji 




\91^k 


\9M^A 


heart 

Herz 


dis - may, 

ouch klagt, 


Stead -fast and 

aus Karr’ ich 


I • i ■ » 

true I stay; Who treads God’s ho 

un - ver - xagt: wer Got - ies Fahrt 


iy way 

ge-wagt, 


l«I% 


IW^X' 


%X3 


His cross must— bear. 

tragi still sein Kreux. 




i»r>j 




ML-1703-3 
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with increasing passion and animation 

(nack und nach belMer und leidenschaftlicher) 



ML-1716-4 
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EDUARD MORIKE (1804-1876) 
Translated by Charles Fonteyn Manney 

Moderately fast 

(Ziemlich bewegO 


TRAMPING 

(FUSSREISE) 

^Composed at Perchtoldsdorf, March 21^ 1S88) 
C Original Kry^D) 


129 


HUGO WOLF 
Morike Songs, N910 
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pin tranquitto 
(etwas ruhiger) 



ML-1717-6 



183 



I 
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EDUARD MORIKE (1804-1876) 
Translated by ArtAur ^^-tbrooA 


SONG TO SPRING 

(ER IST’S) 

f Composed at Perchtoldsdorf. May 6, 1888) 

( Original Key) 


HUGO WOLF 
Morike Songs, N9 6 


VOICE 


PIANO 



Molto vivace, joyously 

(Sehr lebhaftijubelnd) 




Sprinff 

Frith 



i 


her az - ure 
ling Idssi sein 















MORNING 

139 

(IN DER FRUHE) 

EDUARD MORIKE (l804*1875) (Composed. at Perchtoldsdorf^ Xaj 6^ 1888) 

Translated by Charles Fonteyn Manney (Original Fey) 

HUGO WOLF 

Very sustained; heavily and darkly 

^ (Sehr geiragen und schwer) 

Morike Songs, N9 24 


No 

sleep has 

coolB 

my 

bum - ing eyes, 

Kein 

Schlaf noch 

kiihli 

das 

Au - ge mir, 


PIANO 


MT 




And 

now up - on the 

east 

- ern 

skies The 

light of 

day 

is break - ing. 

dori 

ge - ket schon der 

Tag 

her - 

fur an 

mei - nem 

Kam • 

mer - ^fin - ster. 












kii:i 


L^IVJ 


irj 




:M^i 


My tor- tured soul is sway d 


Es «puh - lei mein ver - sior 


a - bout By waves of 


ter Sinn noch mti-schen 


>'T 




MT 


i«r 


str^ngcon-flict-ing doubt Mid shades that night is mak - mg 

Zwei^ feVn her und hin und schaf - fet Nacht ~ ge~ sfen - ster. 


:m»f: 




ir^j 


i^r^j 


Nvirarrii^i^: 




Copyrig^ht mCMIX by Oliver Ditscn Company 













unth deep, tender feeling 

(innig und zari) 



\ ^ 


EDUARD MORIKE (1R04-1875) 
Translated by Marie Boileav, 


WEYLA’S SONG 

(GESANG WEYLA’S) 

(Composed at Unteracb, October 9, 1888) 
(Original Key, Db) 


VOICE 



k 


Slowly and solemnly 

(Ldngsam und feierlich) 


m 


VP 


141 


HUGO WOLF 
Morike Song^, N946 






% 


■ I * ■ 

Hail, sa - cred Isle! dear land! 

Du bist Orp - lid, mein Land! 




Far 

das 


PIANO 



dis - - tant shin 

fer - - ne leuch 





ing! The mists, be-guil - ed by thy 

lei; vom Mee - re dam - ffet dein be 











sun 

sonn 









r~T-f 


ny strand From o - 

ter Strand den Ne 






1 


P J' -J) ^ 


- cean, chap - lets for the 

- bel. SO der Oot - ter 


god's 

TFan 


Oliver Ditsoii OomiMiij 


ML-m 4 -* 
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143 


FROM HER BALCONY GREEN 

(AUF DEM GRUNEN BALCON) 


Translated from an 
anonymous Spanish poet 
by PAUL HEYSEfisso- ) 
version by Charles Fonteyn Manney 


(Composed at Perchtoldsdorf, December 12, 1889) 


{Original Key) 


HUGO WOLF 
Spanish Songs(Secular))N95 


With swift and delicate motion; gracefully 

(Leichi bewegi, anmuihig) 


VOICE 



From her bal-con - y green my fair one Sends her glance to 
Auf demgrii-nen . Bal - con mein Mdd-chenschauinachmir durchs 


PIANO 









ft* f FTi 

me be - low; 

Oii-ter- lein. 




Tho^ her eyes con- vey lov- ing greet -ing,. 

Mii den Au - gen hlin’-zeli sie freund-lichy 


3?z= 




cresa 










Still her fin - ger 

mii dem Fin - ger 


says— to me: No! 

sagi sie mir: NeinI 



Pedal with each change of harmony. 

( narhjedem Barmonienwechsel: Pedal,) 
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^'1. 




\*w m$w 




chan-ging, Helps a lov - er bliss 

Wan - ken jun - ger Lie - be folgt 




:j.i 


cap - ture, 

For a 

fleet - ing 

hour 

of 

nie - den, 

hat mir 

ei - ne 

Lust 

he 


:j»si 


i*w m$¥ 


:jni 






rap - ture Now with heart - ache is a 

schie -den. und auch da noch muss ich 


ven - ging. 

schwan-ken. 


Words, now flat - taring, 

Schmei-cheln kor^ ich 


uw 


:<r All 


■r 


111 


III 








now es - tran- ging, From her win 

o - der Zan - ken^ komm* ich an 


greet my sigh 
Fen - sier - lad 


'W A 


III 




u 
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ML - 1787 - 5 





if < 






1.1 


.«r 

.iiki 


iir 




DweU her cold -ness 

ih ~ re Kal - fe, 


and my love, 

tnct - ne Gluih? 


For she’s like the heaven a-bove 

Weil in ihr^mein Him - mel ruhty 




If 




I 


nr mti 


nwr'.^i 
nr JT’ 


m 


m 


p] 


pj 


pj 


X7:n\i( 


»iiii 


■■V/: 


■ r'i- 




If 




With both sun and clouds ap-pear 

sek’ 4eh TrUb rmd Hell sich ia 


:j.i 


IVHIftI 


And the wind my plaint is bear 

In den Wind gehn mei - ne Kla 




I #. 


nr 


p] 


P) 


/:j 


IP] 


rr. All 

m LM i\K\ 


lUI 


9 ^ 


III 




■kVSri 


J.t 


Tliat my arms may not en-fold her, 

doss noch nU die sU > sse Klei - ne 


Close - ly to 

ih - re Ar 


my bos - om hold 

me schlantrwn mei 


;ji^i 






LVS^J 


IP] 


IP] 


IP] 


IP] 




:/:j. 


ik/:j. 

I MM 


bfl 


:iiii 


L\sr4 


ijiti 


\ 9 I. 




nr 


r /j 


IN 




;imii 


.if 




1^1 








M L-1787-B 





SAB I COME AND BENDING LOWLY 

(MUH’VOLL KOMM’ ICH UND BELADEN) 

Translated from the Spanish of (composed at Perobtoldsdorf, January 10, 1890) 

Don Manuel del Rio ] 

by £MANU£L G£IB£L ( 1815 - 1884 ) {^Oviginal Key^ Spanisl 

English version by Nathan Haskell Dole 

Very slowly and sustained 

{Sehr langscum und geiragen) 


HUGO WOLF 

Spanish Song's (Sacred) N9 7 




VOICE 


\9I 


\9I 


\9I 


mwfi 


\9J 




lai^jr cB«r 

■rsiHiia 


PIANO 
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iirj 


i«r 


i*T 




Thou canst make me like a lamb 

Du nur schaf- fesij dass ich weiss 


White as snowj heed 

wie das Vliess der 


my pe - ti 

Ldm^mer wer 




\mi%‘ 








i#r 


iii< 


if Ml 


\9I 




Thou 

dost 

par- don man’s of - 

fend - 

ing 

If the sack - 

cloth garb 

- he 

Til - 

gen 

willsi du ja den 

Scha - 

den 

dem, der reu 

ig dich — 

- u/n 


mfj 


i-i: 


\fi 


i»i 


wear; 

fassij 


Lift, then, 

nimm denn. 


Lord, 

HerVj 


Imi 


the load I 

von mir die 


bear I 

Lasij . 










nr m 


irx 4 


till 




i»ir- 


i»r 


f-- 


i«r 


r 


I 









with abandonment 

(hingebend) 



152 


E^EN LITTLE THINGS 

(AUCH KLEINE DINGE) 


Translated from a popular song ^xx^vtj 

(in Tommaseo’s Collection of Tuscan Songs) (Composed at DSbiinf, Deoember », tssi) 

PAUL HETSEdsso- ) (Original £ev) 

Translated by Charles Fonteyn Manney ' 




Slowly and very tenderly (J = 84) 

(La^n^sam und sehr zari) 




I#. 


PIANO 






HUGO WOLF 
Italian Song's, N- 1 


i«r 



can yield us per- feet pleas - ure, 

ge kbn-nen vms ent • «ii - cken. 



Copyrlsrht MCMIjJC by Oliver nitson CotnpaTiy 
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nil I 


153 



TCLthBT M0T6 slowly (very tenderly) 
eiwas breiter (sehr zari) 


atempo 



ML- 1745-8 


HERRMANN von GILM 
Translated by Charles Ftmteyn Mdnney 


To Hetnrtck Vogl 

DEVOTION 

(ZUEIGNUNG) 

(Compoced in 1882- 1888) 

( Original Key) 


RICHARD STRAUSS, Op. 10, N9 1 


Moderate 


VOICE 


S"0 < 





^ 




Cop]rrlclit MCMX by Olimr Ditnon Compnsy 
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— — 







%b. 




m<-1904-t 







156 


reiigioso 

(mit Weihe) 
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MCMV by Oliver Ditson Com|>any 
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I 
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VBlI 


^ir 


beau- ty Night con-ceals, 

and as her 

du 

ty Bears 

a- way. 

Far~ hen loschi sie aus 

undstuJiUdie 

Gar 

hen weg 

vamFeld. 


:jh 


iiC 






:;n 


1HI 1 1 


ste 




aKtl 


p«4if 


Hf 

PP 


iM 


E’en the stream4et^ sil-v ry light, 

SU > her weg des SiromSy 


:jh 




And from dome and wiitdow bright 

nimmtvon Kuf ~Jer-dach des Dorns 


:jii 


iMIVH 


:;ii 




r 

Steals the gold. 

weg das Gold. 


SnSI 


IV^i 


lir 


Plun-der’d now the 

Aus-ge -fliin - dert 


i«r 




* S&i 
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molto espress. 
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E’ER SINCE THINE EYES RETURNED MY GLANCES 

(SEITDEM DEIN AUG’ IN HEINES SCHAUTE) 


*v,3 


ADOLF FRIEDRICH von SCHACK (1815- 18»4) 
T^'anslated by Charles Fonteyn Manney 

Larghetto 

VOICE' --J -B 


(Composed in 1886) 
( Ordinal. Key) 


RICHARD STRAUSS, Op. 17, N9 1 


E’er since thine eyes 

Seit - dem dein Aug^ 


I 

fe - turn’d my glan - ces 
tn mei - nes sckau - ie 


PIANO 







mo//o espress. 







N.B. High tenors are recommended to transpose this song to Ek 
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SERENADE 

(STANDCHEN) 

(Composed in 1886) 


ADOLF FRIEDRICH v6nSCHACK(i8i5-i894) 
Translated by Isabella G. Parker 


{Original Key) 


RICHARD STRAUSS, Op. 17, N9 2 


VOICE 





A - wakel 


MacK avf, 



m 

a • 
macK 




wakel 






ly a - rise— 
se^ mein Kind, 


None 


um 




oth - er from slum 



her a - wak-enl 




Kei- nen vom Schlum - mer xu 
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0 ^ 
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Breathe out their per -fume, Love a -lone can-not sleep. 

und duf - ten im Schlaf, ««r die Lie . b» ist teach. ■ 
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To Frdulein Etnilie Herzog 173 

THY WONDERFUL EYES MY HEART INSPIRE 

(BREIT USER MEIN HAUPT DEIN SCHWARZES HAAR) 

(Composed in 1S87) 


(Original Key) 

ADOLF FRIEDRICH von SCHACK (tsiB-iS!.*) 

Translated by A.Jf.von Blomherg 


RICHARD STRAUSS, Op. 19, NQ 2 


VOICE 



Andante maestoso 

"r p p f ^ 

Thy won - der - ful eyes 
Breit it - her mein Haitpt 


PIANO 



con Pedale 


I 

n 



my heart 

dein schwar 


IT ~~J —J^ - 

in - spire V ’Neath thy 
zes Hoar, V neig’ zu 







locks’ en - ch ant 
mir dein An 


gloom, VThey kin - die 

sicht, V da sirbmi in 




with their sa 
le so hell 








fire,. 

klar^ 






W 




V And 

V mir 


with 

dei 


their 

ner 


X3. 


light 

A'VL 


p 

il 

gen 




P 


I l I T" ^ 


lume. 

Lichi. 






i 


VWhat 
V Ich 


do I 
will nichi 








Pj.h . . Q 


nr 
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To Frdulein Emilie Herzog 

WHY SHOULD WE KEEP OUR LOVE A SECRET? 

(WIE SOLLTEN WIR GEHEIM SIE HALTEN) 


176 


ADOLF FRIEDRICH von SCHACK (I8i5-is»*) 
Translated by A. M. von Blomberg 


VOICE 


Allegro vivace 


(Composed in 1887) 

(Original Key) 


Why 

TTw 

3 3 


should 

soli - 


RICHARD STRAUSS, Op. 19, N94 


we keep 

ten wir 


our 


PIANO 
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1 


Why 

Wie 


should 

soil 


we keep our 

ten totr ge 


love 

heim 


a se 
sie hal 


cret? No, 
- ten die 




molto espress. 
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To my dear sister 


179 


ALL OF THE THOUGHTS IN MY HEART AND MY MIND 

(ALL’ MEIN GEDANKEN, MEIN HERE UND MEIN SINN) 

(composed in 1888) 

FELIX DA HN (Original Key) 


FELIX DAMN 

Translated by Charles Fonteyn Manney 


VOICE 


Allegretto 


All 

AIV 


mexn 


the thoughts 
Ge - dan 


in my 
ken, mein 


heart 

Herz 


RICHARD STRAUSS, Op.21,N91 


and my mind 
vmd mein Sinn, 
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light - ly they pass; 
hoch iurch die Luft, 


Need - ing no brid - ges 
hraMch - en kein Briick - en 


o - ver 
u - her 





wave- or ere - vasse. 

Was - ser und Klufi^ 


r ^ 

Straight to her dwell 

fin . den das Stadt 


ing 

lein 


they 

und 




pp 


un poco 



ML-m9-8 
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To my dear sister 

THOU OF MY HEART THE DIADEM 

(DU HEINES HERZENS KRONELEIN) 


FELIX DAHN 

Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole 

Andante 


(Composed In 18S8) 

(OriginaiKcy) 


RICHARD STRAUSS, Op.21,N9 2 


VOICE 


i * r * 

Thou of my heart ' the di 

Du mei-nes Her - xens Kro 


W 

a - dem, Thou art of gold the 

ne - leiity du btst von lau - trem 


PIANO 




All oth - 


wenn an - 


- ers— thou corn-pared to them 
~ de - re da ~ ne • ben sein. 
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FELIX DAHN 

Translated by Charles Fonteyn Manney 


To my dear sister 

DEAR LOVE, I NOW MUST LEAVE THEE 

(ACH LIES, ICH MUSS NUN SCHEIDEN) 

(Composed in 1888 ) 

C Original Key) 

RICHARD STRAUSS, Op. 21, N2 3 


VOICE 





Andante 




espress. 


PIANO 


i 1 .f 








I now must 
ich muss nun 






leave 

schei 


thee 

den 


f 










O’er hill and vale 
gehn ii - her Berg 


to rove ; 

und Thai, 




& 


The al - ders and the 
die Er - len und die 


ilS 

1 

q 

y 







—rx— ■— — ^ jm:^— i 


|l 

illl 



r 


r 





How oft they saw 
Sie sahn so oft 


US 

uns 




y- i > It — J 


f 
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